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supplying all data in regard to past and present condi- 
2. i of events so that the whole 
may be recorded in such form as to be of permanent 
value to the particular locality and to sanitarians in 
general. No work on the laboratory or executive side 
should assume such routine form that it ceases to possess 
interest. The research spirit should so dominate the 
work that even in matters of so-called routine obser- 
vations and records are made in such manner as to af- 
ford the possibility of arriving at new and conclusive 
views. Boards of health and officials in whom this re- 
search spirit is lacking are sources of danger to their 
communities. 

When so much emphasis is laid on the use of scientific 
methods in medicine and public health there is danger 
that in the ition of the value of such laboratory 
investigation minute technical observation the ab- 
solute necessity for sound judgment and ability to ap- 
preciate relative values of the points brought out by such 
precise methods may be underestimated. It is too often 
assumed that in the various chemical, bacteriologic, bi- 
ologic or mechanical tests the correct information and 
conclusions are rapidly and almost mysteriously at- 
tained. Many of methods are most laborious and 
time-consuming. The microscope, the culture tube and 
the chemist’s balance and retort are extremel i 
implements, which bring to light many new and some- 
times complicating factors. Really, at times they almost 
seem to increase the difficulties and to lead away from 

ical results. Here is where the necessity for sound 
t, so erroneously designated “common sense,” 
most important, and where a knowledge of all 
conditions must — and with 
other data. The only remedy for apparent discrep- 
ancy is more data and further study. 
SCOPE OF PUBLIC HEALTH WORK AND METHODs. 

In regard to the problems undertaken by sanitarians 
and laboratories, us a general principle epicuresn 
doctrine must prevail. Questions which involve the wel- 
fare of many should receive consideration before those 
which concern the interests of individuals. Problems 
for whose solution there seems to be a reasonable hope 
must take precedence of those in which there appears to 
be little likelihood of arriving at definite resulis. 

Public health authorities established for ard by the 
whole People should be independent of the coercion of 
individuals. Because a board of health is a public in- 
stitution is no reason why any individual Id de- 
mand investigation of the problems which interest him 
alone. Those who are actively engaged in public health 
service should be selected primarily on account of their 
fitness and because the people have confidence in them. 
To them should be entrusted not only the carrying out 
of the necessary work, but the formulation of that work. 
Sanitary laws and ordinances either should be formu- 
lated by health authorities or submitted to them for 
approval or modification and bodies whose duty it is to 
enact legislation should be guided by those who are en- 
trusted with the protection of the public health. It is 
‘ illogical to place individuals in positions of trust and 
responsibility and to hedge them in by suspicion or by 
perverse or inefficient legislative measures so that the 
successful carrying out of the work is impeded or pre- 
ee Responsibility without adequate authority is 
arcical. 

It is apparent. as we have seen, that nearly every 
＋ of human knowledge must be utilized in success- 

effort to protect the health of the public. Usually 
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on one individual the administration of the work falls. 
This being so, it is absolutely essential that he 11 
touch with the other phases of the work, and at 

be versed in their principles. The composite judgment 
of all the available experts should be secured and in- 
eluded in any final opinion which the executive voices 
and, so far as it can be done, expert work should serve 
as the basis of all executive action. Importance of close 
contact of labora workers with field 
ion experience of several 

sion an i 0 years 
in the State Board of ealth work in Minnesota. 

branches of the State Board of 


officer or his representative into the fleld or at times the 
laboratory man is entrusted with executive power. A 
number of state institutions and hospital laboratories 
throughout the state are frequently used as temporary 
headquarters. It has been „ however, that for 
many phases of the work a traveling laboratory which 
can readily be provided in a railway coach would be 
most 


advan as it would permit certain labora- 
tory work to. be finished much more quickly. In any 
event, it could be begun on the and completed in 
the main In general, for problems including 


a permanen 
towns and villages. The chief benefit secured would be 


right in the Federated Malay States. 

Railways find it most advantageous to ide them- 
selves and the engineering departments of certain uni- 
versities with laboratory cars containing instruments of 
precision and facilities for observation in their impor- 
tant problems, such as conservation of power, the ad- 
justment of grades and the relation of speed to expense. 
Commercial enterprises and government and state de- 
partments have realized the utility of traveling labora- 
tories in agricultural education whereby demonstrations 
can be given to farmers and others as to the most sci- 
entific and practical methods of increasing and con- 
serving the crop yield. 

AIM OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Each one of us has a different set of problems to solve, 
and it would be idle to attempt to go into all the various 
phases of work represented in our association. Our 
annual meetings 2 each one of us to profit by the 
experience of others engaged in similar or parallel 
work. It has been the aim of the association from its 


very pron es stimulate research and to standardize 
methods of technical and executive procedure. With the 


growth of the countries represented and the gradual or- 
ganization of new territory our association has kept in 


tendency to 


touch. The i 


utilize methods of 


Health laboratory are being established throughout the 
state. In the saving of time, the accuracy of informa- 
tion received -L applicability of results of labor. 
atory investigation to the work in hand, much is gained 
by such means. Where branch laboratories do not exist, 
| | various or parasitic 
water, sewage, milk and food investigations and other 
matters, necessitating the presence of the laboratory 
worker in the field, such as a ——— railway labor- 
atory, sidetracked for the purpose, would be most use- 
ful in the saving of time and effort and in serving as an 
object lesson. The expense would be very much less 
than that incurred by the provision of innumerable lab- 
in the co-ordination of effort by the authorities and the ä 
instruction of the public in its own welfare. Such a 
plan was utilized most ; Dr. Hamilton 

| nereased 
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science and accuracy in medicine and commerce has been 

tory section. Considerable trep- 
idation was experienced by many members for fear that 
in the division of the program interest might be divided. 
The real need which existed has been fully demonstrated 
by the history of the section which has shown the value 
to be obtained from the meeting together of technical 
men in the evolution and standardization of methods 
and interpretation of results. On the executive officer 
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necessary, however, to scrutinize program material a7 
carefully in order to determine whether it is of 
ciently technical character to be of interest only to a 
particular group of technical men, or if it is of 
interest. If it is not particularly technical and deals 
with matters of general interest and importance, it 
should certainly be considered in general session. Most 
of the work undoubtedly should be done in joint session 
so that all members may participate and the meetings 
may continue to be the means of harmonizing rather 
than separating the various active factors in public 
health work. The ideal arrangement would consist in 
the grouping of allied subjects. To illustrate: A joint 
session on the subject of id fever would be valu- 
able. The bacteriologists might present papers dealing 
with such general matters as methods of isolating B. 
typhosus from various sources and the germicidal ef- 
fects for typhoid bacillus of certain substances with 
which they may have experimented ; or of their experi- 
ence as to the value of the so-called Widal reaction ; or 
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gation of water supplies and sewage 


Executive 
officers and statisticians should give their experiences, 
including the use of legislative inery, the adminis- 


machinery 
tration of regulations and the compilation of statistics. 


life should not be overlooked a method of ap- 
proaching problems would enable each worker to arrive 
modily change the of of hic Sillows, 
and a far greater value would be received by all than 
if all of each technical worker’s experience and results 
were to be given before his simply 
because his communication contained technicalities. 
eral — the brief 
per presented in est ble wa 
usually in a demonstration form before th . 
technical section to which they belong. 
The American Public Health Association is 
association — itude which is devoted entircly 
to the interests public health Its traditions are 
it should be big enough and enough to meet 
emergencies and keep pace with or rather to anticipate 
advance. Every one in this age and generation is fa- 
Its ts are loud in their unciation of the 
because it does not succeed, but because it 
succeeds too well. The success of the trusts is due to the 


complished by Dr. McCormack in persuading members 
of medical fraternity to drop all points of differ- 
mes and unite on those matters which are common to all 


of societies without number we 
do not lose because we have failed to provide a place and 
a stimulus for workers in all lines which directly affect 
our work. 

There are great difficulties to be met and overcome. 
Not least is the instability of local i and 
our association should at all times endorse the great 
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of the persistence and localization of H. typhosus in the 
human body. All of those matters should be presented 
in the most practical way without emphasis on minute 
technical details. Both chemists and bacteriologists 
might be able to afford data concerning food, milk and 
such other materials in relation to the spread of typhoid 
fever. Engineers should participate in such a pro- 
gram, giving the results of their inspection and investi- 

he relation of the disease to railway travel and milit 
— problem 
fact that every method and every agency which can be 
advantageously used is used. There is a complete corre- 
lation of all potent factors. Such should be the attitude 
is not nece y interested im structural materials OF of our association, and success will attend our efforts 
the methods employed in estimati ineeri if made along these lines for the benefit of the people 
whom we serve. 
ORGANIZATION AND PROSPECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
——ä—ů— — The work y the — Medical — the 
y un e. e minute © 0 . organizing of physicians throughout ni tates 
profitable only to the chemist. Executive details and tne of the —— 4 the present time. This 
legislative matters are of chief interest to those who are work is very largely entrusted to one of the oldest and 
entrusted with the administration of such affairs in most valued members of our association, and it is im- 
their own communities and the other technical workers possible to estimate the real good which is being ac- 
are interested only in a general way, or insofar as these . 
matters affect or complicate their work. It would be 
U 28000 1 nls Work 0 gän- 
ization does not contemplate for a moment interference 
with other more highly specialised or technical medical 
associations. It will be of the greatest possible benefit 
to our association, which has a field peculiarly its own. 
It should be the policy, however of the American Public 
Health Association to anticipate demands for special 
work and special information along lines which are 
closely applicable to public health, and care must be 
competent workers in their positions. Effort should be 
made not only to enlist the active co-operation of every 
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recorded, an effort was made to correct the obvious 
errors in the mechanics of the foot and ankle used in 
gradually as correct mechanical princi 
tabetic gait became more and more im 
on us. Thus the paper may be considered from 
points of view, first, a study of the mechanics of the 
foot and ankle in tabetic gaits and postures, and, second, 
an attempt to improve the faulty mechanism so that a 
tabetic will be given a fairly normal im with 
which to learn to walk. It might be here that 
from the therapeutic point of view the limits of this 
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by the outer 
py depend for their t on a e number of 


no question of statistics was involved and no source 
of error due to small numbers of observation was an 
portant element. Furthermore, this small series 


sented, these cases were examined, the results — * 
the 


tabetic of longitudinal arch and pronation shown 
of toot raised from paper, XI especially. 


any connection between this and the ataxic gait. The 
foot shown, however, is very like the ones which we have 
studied in our work. Most of the literature on the so- 
called tabetic foot—pied tabetique—is concerned with 

1. Some of the literature not referred to in detail below ts as 
tt and Cotton Points in the Anatomy of the 


H. 8. Frenkel: “Grundsaetze 
Woch., No. 19, vol. xxiii, 1905. 
R. W. Lovett: “Affections of the Arch of the Foot 
p. 
— “Die Behandlung des statischen Platt-Fusses,” 


* Chir., vol. xili, 
2. Féré: “Note sur L'Anola t Hypotonique du Pied ches 


les Paralytiques Iconographie de la Sal- 
petriére, No. 1, 1904. 
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which the peculiar gait is accomplished, that is, the me- of the cases is open to the slightest doubt. The and 
chanical factors involved in walking and standing. ‘This posture were studied by both of us at many Cterent 
paper, then, is concerned chiefly with the mechanics of times, and the conclusions eo determined were carefully 

| the tabetic gait as influenced or not by the mechanics discussed in the light of the data obtained by measure- 
of the foot, ankle and, to a lesser extent, by those of the ments, photographs, ee and foot prints. With 
knee joint. the general principles so determined, the attempt at 

As wes the in gait noted. 

LITERATURE. 
Scant mention of the tabetic foot in the sense used in 
ye or in 
treats o pronated 
1842 
given ee re is 
uded in his paper, but no 
ion and none of the arch. Féré 
is due to the 
the patient which he studi 
There is no hint contained in the paper that he finds 
dividuals. 
MATERIAL. 
The material on which this paper is based consists of 
fifteen cases of tabes dorsalis observed during a period 5 
of two — The number was 1 5 Jakob: “Treatment of Tabes Dorsalis,” Handbuch der Physl- 
kalischen Therapie. 
Ueber Muskelechiaffheit bel der Tabes Dorsalis,” Neurologisches 
Centralbiatt, 1896, No. 8. 
cou. easily controlled an . In no sense was 

served in the whole material. The methods of N were 

very simple. The cases were studied clinically by the 

usual neurologic examinations. The diagnosis in none | 
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descriptions of the arthropathies in the feet of ta- 


In Hoffa's“ well-known there is no men- 
tion made at all of the points b t out in this paper, 
although he has a material of twenty-six cases of tabes 
in which various orthopedic measures were tried. 

There is t mention made of club foot in tabes 
called pied bot tabetique by the French writers, who 
seem to have done most of the work in this connection. 
Joffroy, in 1885, described this deformity for the first 
time. He seems to have realized that it differed from 
the ordinary club foot. He lays particular stress on the 
fact that the club foot of tabes is not due to the y 
of the muscles as in the paralytic club foot, nor is it 
1 but to the flaccidity of the muscles. 
He calls it atonic club foot. The hypotonia plays 
here also an important réle. 


scriptive of the tabetic arthropathy, mentions the fre- 
of the combination of the tabetic foot with flat 


tabes has been regarded as definitely settled when the 


term flat foot has been used to describe 


of this standing position. The 
lifted and brought forward with aff uncertain sort of 
slap and placed on the ground in a position of eversion. 
Oppenheim.“ failing to note the importance of the ever- 
sion and pronation of the foot. thus describes the typical 
gait in tabes: “The patient lifts the free leg abnormally 
high by means of the overacted flexion and outward ro- 
tation of the hip joint. Then he throws it down for- 
cibly, meanwhile overextending the ankle joint and 
foot, so that the foot is set down in a stamping manner, 
heel first. The knee of the resting leg is abnormally 
strongly overextended. He walks rapidly with unequal 
steps, looks always with his eves fixed to the ground and 
would fall if he turns his eyes in another direction.” 
The toe falls to the ground, because the heel strikes first. 
The gait may be described in a few words as pseudo- 
spastic, uncertain, irregular and everted. 

As Whitman“ has shown, there is a marked mechani- 
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cal disad 
with the foot 


for the tabetic to learn to walk much more readily and 
comfortably than when handicapped by the mechanical 
disadvantages incident to eversion and pronation. 

It might be mentioned in this place that the Fraen- 
kel’ method of exercise treatment was used in most o 
these cases in conjunction with the attempt to improve 
the mechanism of walking. 

We at first placed under the feet of our patients 
ordinary steel flat-foot plates designed to ˖ 
nation. It soon became apparen 
necessary to supplement this form of support by broad - 
ening the walking base. Later we have given up the stee 


4. Idelsohn: Ein 
Tabischen Fusses, Deut. Zeit. fur Nervenheilkunde, vol. xxvii, Nos. 


1-2, 1904. 
nee : Lehrbuch der Nervenkrankheiten, Fourth Edi- 


Beitrag zur Pathologie und Histologie des 


6. Whitman: “A Study of the Weak Foot,” Trans. Am. Ortho- 
pedic Soc., vol. vill. 
7. kel: “Die Behandlung der Tabischen Ataxie mit Hilfe 
tra „ Nos. 
: Bulletins Memoires de la Soc. med. des Hop!- 
taux, 1885 (Quoted in Maladies de la Moelle Epiniere Dejerine). 
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des. in an everted position, as the body veight 
falls inside the tarsal arch and the tendency is to roll 
the foot inward. i. e., pronation. Accompanying this 
pronation of the foot the weight-bearing line also falls 
to the inside of the knee joint. These two mechanical 
disadvantages we have observed to be very evident in 
our series of cases. The degree of pronation was 80 
striking in many of these cases, as, for instance, in Case 
1, that the feet presented the appearance of being abso- 
lutely flat. 

Tracin 
ence or — of the arch of the foot. Invariably it 
was found that the arch had not collapsed. In some of 
the tracings the outer edge of the foot is raised from the 
paper, showing the degree of pronation present. In 
none of the tracings is there any evidence of arch oblit- 

Idelsohn,* in a paper on the pathology and histology eration. The discrepancy which exists between the ap- 
of the tabetic foot, considering this term only as de- pearance of these feet in standing and walking and the 
evidence as shown by the tracings is perfectly apparent. 
—— found be exile to marked degree 
oot. This, by the way, seems to be a very commonly This flexibility in many of the cases extended to a con- 
accepted opinion, the frequency of flat foot in tabes. dition of hypotonia. 
It is to be regarded as an error in observation, because As far as these fifteen cases go, we are inclined to the 
the tabetic foot is not a flat foot at all, but is a pro- opinion that the tabetic foot is a pronated foot; that 
nated foot. To the orthopedist this distinction is ob- this pronation is a result of the tabetic changes in the 
vious enough. These brief and altogether unsatisfac- cord and peripheral nerves which make it necessary on 
tory references are all that can be found in recent litera- account of the loss of muscle sense and other sensory 
ture. It seems to show that the points brought out in changes for the individual so affected to assume the 
this paper have not been given the proper degree of at- everted peeudospastic gait; that the arch of the foot is 
tention or that the very —— fact of foot 8 in not collapsed, but that it is much lowered, due to the 
hypotonic condition of the muscles; that this pronation 
ee it. as well as the hypotonia, varies from the extreme condi- 
As to our own observations on the gait and postures tion, which the photograph (Fig. 1) shows, to a condi- 
assumed by tabetics, we have noted a marked variation tion where the pronation is not easily observed, and 
in degree and kind, depending apparently on the amount that this variation seems to depend on, or rather to 
of ataxia, with the reservation that complicating fac- ccompany, the amount of ataxia. 
tors, such as blindness, double vision, ete., are excluded. In observing these cases it immediately occurred to 
On standing, the tabetic unconsciously assumes a posi- us that a correction of this faulty, walking machine 
tion which supplies to him a broad base of support. would be of benefit to the patient. things to be ac- 
This broad base is secured by strongly everting the feet complished seemed to be to correct the pronation and to 
and standing with the knees well apart and at times hold the foot when bearing weight in a supine position, 
one foot or the other advanced. The gait, which has to construct a shoe that would supply a broad standing 
been described as d ic, is simply a ion base. These needs . sing fulfilled, it would be | sible 
plate and are depending on a modification of the shoe de- 
signed by Mr. Thomas“ for the treatment of ordinary 
valgus. Briefly, this shoe presents the following points: 
The heel is run forward on the inside to the distance of 
from half an inch to an inch. Between the inner and 
outer soles a wedge-shaped piece of leather is placed 
0 
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which is designed to raise the foot at its inner edge an 
th to a quarter of an inch. Various flat-foot a 
such as cork or steel plates, are placed 
this shoe to support hypotonic arch. Some of the 
ients presented a hypotonic condition of the ankle 
t, which we have treated by having a leather stiffen- 
ing in the inside of the upper. 
a di tthe 


a 


an 
the obliquity of the axis of flexion of the ankle joint 
sufficient to destroy the mechanism by which the nor- 


arthropathies of the feet, and those who have any com- 
plications which in themselves might explain the condi- 


well shown by Fig. 2. This is the most normal foot in 
the series and this case had absolutely no demonstrable 
ataxia. We are inclined to believe that this observation 


as we were on absolutely new territory. 
we are using now is the result of a number of experi- 
ments, and we are by no means as yet certain that we 
have devised the ect shoe for the ataxia gait of 
tabetics. The following represents the principles on 
which the shoe was devised and the reasons for each im- 


provement : 

The internal excursion of the ankle and the inward 
rolling of the foot we have tried to overcome by means 
of an artificial support, realizing that, in addition to the 
mechanical disadvantages in walking, the position 
tended toward abduction and flattening of the long arch 
of the foot. The plate known as the Whitman plate is 
in the ordinary case an effective devise for the correction 
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to supply the lifting 

cuneiform bone, that is well forward of the astralalus 
in order to check the A cork insole cut so as 
to meet these conditions we have found by experience to 
serve better than a steel plate, its points of advantage 
being its lightness and the lack of dangerous rigid pres- 


Realizing that the tabetic needs a broad, sure footing, 
we have used an ordinary broad, straight-last, laced 
shoe. To this we have added the lengthened heel and 
the raised inner edge as the main factors of correction. 
As to the amount of supination necessary we have had 
some difficulty; at first we put all of our cases into 
well-marked supination, throwing the weight well to 
the outer arch of the foot. In some of the cases it soon 
became apparent that this position was causing trouble, 
as there was too much strain on the ligaments. As a 
result of this development, we have been trying of late 
to judge the amount of pronation in a given case and to 

pronation, 


give to this case a support that corrects this 
but does 

Another point that is of less importance, but that 
nevertheless has aided some of our patients to a ma- 
terial degree: we found that by putting a series of 
transverse cleats on the sole of the shoe the footing was 
made more secure; these cleats are similar to those that 
are seen on the shoe of a football player. They are one- 
eighth of an inch high and run across the sole zigzag or 


‘straight lines about an inch apart, three in number. 


These cleats have given an added sense of security, es- 
pecially when the patient is walking on a plane surface ; 
incidentally the increased height has prevented, in one 
case, the toe striking the ground in the forward move- 
ment in walking. In several cases the hypotonia has 
been present to such an extent that the ankle joint has 
needed support; this need has been filled by adding a 
leather stiffening to the inside of the upper of the shoe. 
Such a shoe as this we have found to be of undeniable 
advantage to this class of cases. It is important to have 
the sole and heel level so that the surface contact is per- 
fectly applied, allowing no rocking. . 

In regard to the therapeutic results of this study, we 
are much inclined to be very conservative, as is consist- 
ent with a method as new as this one is. We have little 
doubt, however, that the patients to whom we have 
given the shoe have shown from that time on a marked 
improvement in their gait. They all have said that they 
feel very much more comfortable, have less hesitation in 


10. Hoke and Bradford: “An Anatomic Consideration of Prona- 
5. 
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of pronation, — ing the wearer at each its 
that the foot mast be 
nervous changes in tabes dorsalis leading to anes- 
* necessary to 
to counteract 
tried various 
that the diffi- 
in preventing 
rown on the knee, itted to the hip an been demon- 
affecting the spine. Dane, in an article entitled The ind it to apply 
Effect on the Leg of Pronation of the Foot,” comes to above nervous 
the following conclusions: “In addition to the generally 
recognized motion of the malleoli inward and slightly used of late 
downward, the normal outward rotation of the tibia weight to the 
is replaced by an exaggerated rotation inward. in a supine 
given us by Hoke and 
this shoe is placed so as 
mal joint is enabled to support the body weight. As a 
consequence, flexion must be prevented and equilibrium 
be maintained wholly by muscular force. This increased 
rotation of the tibia interferes to a great extent with the 
operation of the mechanism by which complete exten- 
sion of the knee should lock the joint and render it gure. 
g proof against the constant tendency of the body weight j 
i to flex it. The knee must, therefore, in subjects with 
: pronated feet be kept in extension by constant exercise 
of muscular force.” 
From a clinical point of view, the cases offer nothing 
of interest. They represent an average lot of tabetic 
cases such as come to every neurologist. Excluded from 
this series are bed-ridden tabetics, and those who have 
tion the 
From the tracings here shown the character of the 
feet is apparent. That they are pronated can not be 
denied, and that they are not fiat feet is also definitely 
proved. An interesting point might be mentioned here, 
and that is that there is very evidently some relation 
(how close we are not yet ready to say) between the 
degree of pronation and the degree of ataxia. This is 
and prognostie importance. 
THERAPEUTIC ATTEMPTS. 
‘ In the face of the obviously wrong mechanics of the 
tabetic’s implement of walking, a correction was indi- 
cated, based on the degree and the kind of deformity 
found. This correction was only gradually arrived at, 
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Fig. 4 — Standing position of a tabetic showing strongly everted 
Geet. 
2. The effect of this pronation leads to muscular strain 1 * 4, i „ 
on the ankle, knee, hip and spine. This, together with r 8 
the hypotonia, tends to break down the long arch, thus sa 28 _ | 
producing faulty mechanical instrument by which 
welking is accomplished. 
3. plays an important and hitherto 
unrecognized réle in the production of the ataxic gait — 4 
in tabes. * 
4. Correction of this faulty mechanism tends to in- se ile 1 = 
crease the ability of a tabetic to learn to walk normally. Dre. Surrn Rr Im, New York, declared that when an 
5. In conjunction with the Fraenkel method of exer- individual has an ailment that is 
cise treatment, the correction of the faulty mechanism 25 years most physicians lose enth 
of the foot indicated in this paper offers the - The physician is apt to tell such 
able treatment for the ataxic gait of tabes do Sor Chem, and as 0 
rregular practitioners 
DISCUSSION. ful. Neurologists 
ninco, Denver, Col., said that in taking enough pains wi 
tabetic symptoms have been ve for tabetic patients, 
which will enable the patient icago charge $100 for a pair these 
f very great service. Dr. Pershi ew York one man charges f . 
told of by Dr. Patrick several there has profited for many con- 
kind of shoes for tabetic patie special shoes for tabetic pat he 
pair. Dr. Pershing said that at fi price, and the chief reason to 
one would be willing to pay such a price for a succeed is that very few neurologists and ve 
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pains as that become easier. 
a certain extent. N mechanical correction. 
so optimistic as they position of the shoes, of 
a because of the The two factors must 
of tabes. on a $5,000 pair of 
*, Cincinnati, there would not be much 
paid $750 for a pair is of very little val 
back to the education of the 
home very of these patients 
three months he ceased 
the $750. Dr. W Scuwas stated that 
shoes. He asked Dr. be regarded as prel 
the hypertonicity lines. There is a 
the tabetic foot, and if of the tabetic foot wi 
the condition of he spoke about 
upper extremities, pain after the 
the same conditions as tabetic pain, but 
Buffalo, N. V., said to the wrong position of the foot. 
progressive locomotor in regard to combining this 
and made them that has reference to the effect 
disease. One must sense. The greatest relief that 
with ataxia of the lower 
oration of their gait to somewhere 
| 
pe 
Sei 

Fig. 6.— Pronation and modified shoes. 
in any whether they have a 
correction they have an 

was first used do care about their 
was made . The thing that 

spinal cord and normal world, from 
the benefit to the If that can be cor- 
and the number „ then many thou- 
that were tabetic’s life. The 
greatest ad point. If the gait in 
was started by bly be expected 
gave the patient shoe as Drs. Schwab 
able to accomplish these three or four dollars 
such as walking backward, heard that a very ex- 
ply in the development of ured at an excessive 
he education comes to the y is that this shoe is 
the hand of the skilled ring a certain amount 
exercises and the more these a to the effect of this 
the nerve paths is cha ab does not feel that 
ient is made the more he wi k with any certainty. 
re able to carry out the di ee of hypotonicity or 


that if the joint 
We simply tried to 
correct the mechanical function of the joint and not its ana- 
tomie condition. As far as the ataxia of the hands is con- 
cerned this is an entirely different proposition. The hand 
bears no constant weight, and this weight-bearing function of 
the foot creates the problem under consideration. The shoes 
have been worn by some of the patients about eight months. 
Drs. Schwab and Allison have found so much to learn and so 
much to correct that they can not say that the best sort of 
shoe has as yet been devised. The fact that the paticnts feel 
more secure the moment that they wear the shoes has been a 
constant observation. Some of the most important features 
of the shoes were suggested by the patients themselves. 


THE WATER SUPPLY IN SHIPS FROM 
BEGINNING TO THE PRESENT TIME.* 
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The problem of the water supply for sea-going ships 
is one of the most important at the same time, 
one of the most difficult to solve of all the lems of 
naval hygiene. It certainly is not a sim 6 
Ships can not always choose the source of their water 
supply. It may be impure or even infected to begin 
with. But even granting that it was faultless when 
ore 


The early efforts of the old sanitarians to 
faultless drinking water for seamen are full of pathos. 
Before the last century men did not know in what 
wholesome drinking water consisted. Much less did 
they know how to preserve it pure and sweet. When in 
addition to the ignorance of the age we find all efforts 
toward progress met either with cold indifference or ac- 
tive opposition, we may easily see why so little advance 
was made and feel a deep sympathy with the old ship’s 
surgeons, Blane, Lind, Trotter, Fonssagrieves and many 
others in their fight against such : 

To-day, with the help of chemistry and biology, the 
naval hygienist has come nearer solving the problem 
of a perfect — ge While there are yet a few 
details to be perf , we feel that they will soon be 
remedied and we, therefore look to the future with 
confident hope of success. 


SOURCES AND COLLECTION OF WATER. 


Until recently little or nothing was known about 
what drinking water should or should not contain. Of 
the two classes of impurities, organic and inorganic, 
the inorganic was the first to be investigated. About 
1850 chemistry was far enough advanced to come to our 
aid and give us a few analyses of water. Later in the 
century biology helped us to discover the source of the 
more form of organic contamination and 
gave us means and methods for preventing the same. 

A century ago, however, nothing of all this was 
known. The old sanitarians were influenced in the 
choice of water not by knowledge but by personal whims, 
a condition which even to-day has not wholly passed 
away. Neither chemistry nor biology bas given us 
analyses that can be considered as generally applicable 
to all places and conditions at the same time. Different 
localities on the earth’s surface produce waters of differ- 


© Read in the Section on Hygiene and Fanitary Science of the 


corruption. 

greatest danger was hidden 
impurities of water was already well 

de of the eighteenth century, at least to Blane, we have 


to procure a good 
ship, in most any part of the world, sometimes took 
those old sanitarians far afield to inspect any lake. 


for furnishing a supply of drinking water, is perhaps 
easily understood, may, moreover, be gathered from 
the early writers. Thus, Captain Cook, during his 


unhealthy. 
to the fact that the people in high 
as the Esquimos, known to consume water from melted 
ice and snow, were essentially healthy peoples; and 
Wilson? says of rainwater : “When carefully collected, 
kept for a week or two in an iron or brickwork cistern, 
until its organic matters are decomposed, there is prob- 
ably no better drinking water to be obtained.” The ex- 
planation of all this is, as we know now, that rainwater. 
especially when collected in mid-ocean, is essentially a 
distilled water. While free from positive contamina- 
tion, it never contains mineral salts to make it palat- 
able. 


One danger not sufficiently recognized in the early 
days of navigation is becoming better appreciated in 
recent years. That is the danger from contamination 
of water during its transport from shore to ship. A 
water perfectly pure and wholesome at its source may, 
by the time it reaches the ship or the sailor’s sto , 
be totally the reverse. Water, no matter from what 
source, must he taken to the large ships by a water boat. 
Barrels, wooden or iron tanks, earthenware vessels or 
even open rowboats may intervene between the natural 
source of supply and the scuttle-butt, with all the 


. “Observations on Dis. of Seamen,” 3rd Edition, London, 


1798. 
0 * J WwW M. U. 8. Navy. 
by Joseph Wilson, D., 
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rather of its extent. Certain mr 
examination of a given water may be of any great value 
without a local 141 of its source. When we, 
moreover, consider that it is the proper and judicious 
interpretation of all the data involved that can give us 
an adequate idea of the nature of a water, we 2 
rather to be surprised at what the old sanitarians did 
know than at what they did not know. 

Dr. Gilbert Blane,’ for instance, tells us that “spring 
water is to be preferred to running or stagnant water,” 
saying “unless it is taken at the source or near it, 
it is apt to be impregnated with decayed animal and 
vegetable substances, such as grass, wood and dead 
insects. This is an inconvenience that is greatest in 

FFF hot climates, where everything teems with life and 
ee where materials of putrefaction are both more abundant 
a right to infer, for he says of . . _ 
that “it is the most pernicious impurity” and that “the 
mineral impregnations common in springs are seldom in 
any degree unwholesome and do not, like the other, 
make the water corrupt.” These are certainly correct 
observations and would pass muster to-day. The great . 
and urgent necessity in those early times of navigation i 
made them practically acquainted with the natural 
sources of water the world over. 

That meteoric water was at least in f depended on 
memorable cruise 1772 and 1775, during whic 
it is said that he lost but one man from disease, at- 
tributes to rainwater the swelling of the glands of the 
throat, and Gautier says of glacier water that it is verv 


chances of contamination which such transport suggests. 
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STORAGE OF WATER. 

The of water on board ship dates from 
time when first took to the seas and 
long voyages away from land. 
in small boats little water was needed and 
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which contains it. There is a great difference in 
respect between a new cask, especially if made of 
moist wood, and that cask which has been h 


it is a great advantage of this method that it is so easily 
practicable.” And then he continues to say: “We con- 
sider all water kept in wooden vessels as more or less 
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astle, which was the only ship 

in which quicklime put into the water.” 
Blane explains the action of quicklime by the destruc- 
tive property which it has on animal life and on the 
“glare” that collects on the sides of the cask, as much 


Mr. Maubray of „to whom I presented a 
copy at the time his printing office and materials were 


PRESERVATION OF WATER, 


Nowadays, none but a few fishermen ps use the 
wooden casks for water. Since we can not and will not 
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liable to putrefaction, but there is a substance which 
is neither rare nor costly that effectually preserves it 
sweet. This is quicklime, with which every ship should 
be provided in order to put a pint of it into each butt 
when it is filled.” 
“It is probably owing to the small amount of quick- 
lime found in Bristol water that it is so incorruptible. 
It has the advantage of not being injurious to health 
but, on the contrary, is rather friendly to the bowels, 
tending to prevent fluxes.” Finally, he fortifies his 
for 
as ON & species 0 102 © order alge by 
rood oF N A proportion to the turbidity being mu the naturalist. e 
* ; vinegar, vegetable and fruit juices and tamarinds as 
having been made use of. He relates, among others, 
that the fleet under Sir Charles Saunders found that 
wrought great changes and improvements within recent the waters of the St. Lawrence —— fluxes and that 
years. Rut unless the naval sanitarian watches every this quality was removed by throwing in four pounds 
| step which the water takes from its source of collection of burnt biscuits into each cask before it was used. But 
until it finally reaches the tanks of his ship, he can form be adds, “there is nothing so effectual and subject to so 
, no adequate idea and make no trustworthy report as few inconveniences as quicklime.” Thomas Trotter,’ 
regards the quality of the water collected. No chemical after treating on diet, remarks: “We can not leave the 
or bacteriologic examination will give him data sufficient dietetic part of our work without adding some remarks 
to make a complete and sufficiently reliable report on on water. We were employed the whole summer of 1792 
the quality and fitness of the water in the ship. in making experiments on the best method of pre-erving 
water pure and sweet in long voyages, and a summary 
of this is published in a later work called ‘Medical and 
Chemical Essays,’ printed by Jordan, Fleet street, for 
. = in — 1794. We found, after trying 
storage was short. This small amount everything, that the best aati le method was gently 
staves 
an s, which rendered the surface unfit to decom- 
pose the water. But so little was this practice deemed 
perfect by the victualling board that Mr. Reeks, the 
cooper at Weevil, showed us an order from the com- 
missioners expressly forbidding it, as they said it black- 
ened the ania.” Then he continues: “It, moreover, 
makes the casks last longer by hardening them against 
worms in hot countries and also less liable to shrink from 
the hoops.. The whole process,” he says, “is dependent 
on chemical principles in the above work and no one 
has dared to say that they are wrong.” I now, in the 
name of the service, request some captains to take the 
business up and carry to sea a given number of casks 
filled with pure water, one-half charred according to 
was well known to the old, our way and the other half in the common way. Some 
had various ways of treating trusty person must superintend the duty that it may be 
e the water in_good — fairly tried, for we know it must succeed.” 
— 
and seasoned by age and use. Several contrivances have saying was, some shorter means had to be found. It 
been proposed for preparing casks that hold water, but was becoming more and more recognized that the method 
none have been found by experience so effectual as of storage had to be improved in order to preserve water 
letting them stand for some time full of sea water, and sweet. The otherwise good effects of charring having 
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ter were treated 

France, two by charring and two by addition of oxid 

of After 33 months the water in the former 
n ing cond 

in the latter two was f to drin 
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Ht 


had miserably failed in one way or another. 

mendations for substituting iron casks for wooden bar- 
rels were first made as early as 1739 by Sibon, a captain 
at the port of Toulon,’ while General Bentham is said 
have introduced iron casks into the British 
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Fig. 1.—Distilling apparatus of Rochard and Rodet. 


ition, was the first ship of the French navy sup- 
plied with iron tanks alone. 
This does not mean, however, tha 


slowly, indeed, for we have in our own navy a fairly 
recent record of the use of wooden casks down to the 
latter part of the last century. Rear Admiral G. W. 
Baird,“ U. S. N. (retired), writes me that the sailing 
sloop Constellation, of 1,186 tons displacement, carrying 
a crew of 228 men, had 48 iron tanks and 124 wooden 
casks, containing 32,364 gallons, 120 tons of water. The 
amount of space which these water casks occupied is 
shown in the further statement of Baird, when he says : 
“The 48 iron tanks alone weighed 31 tons, there being 
no record of the weight of the casks. In this ship it 
will be seen that a little over one-eighth of her total 
displacement was taken up in the water supply.” The 
delay in the introduction of iron tanks must be at- 
tributed to two principal causes: (1) In prebacterial 
days no satisfactory explanation could be given for the 
occurrence of putrefaction in wooden barrels, and there- 
fore no good reasons seemed to exist why the same 
water should not putrefy in iron casks as well as in 
wooden vessels. It was not recognized and, conse- 


4. Rochard and Podet: “Traité d'Hy¢iene Navale,.” ete., Paris, 
1896, 405. 

5. Lefevre: These de Paria. 1869. 

6. Letter: See also Journal Franklin Institute for 1872. 


on 
water. Now that we know of sulphur bacteria 


on the one hand, in reducing sul to sulphuretted 
to sul on 
the „ve can better understand at least one of the 
causes of this trouble and how the porous wooden walls 
became the culture plates for that class of i 

(2) ‘The other reason is that iron casks, although 5 
serious objections themselves. One of these was that 
they were expensive and the other was that the iron 
was quickly oxidized and the resulting rust deposited 
AA The iron rust that forms as a re- 
sult of the direct contact of pure water with the unpro- 
tected iron plates is at first deposited; when the ship 
gets under way it becomes in the water. When 
we add to th 
hot ship, a drink of such water, it may easily be imag- 
ined, is not very refreshing, to say the Yeast of it. 

According to Rochard et Bodet,“ from 8 to 10 kg. a 


year were collected from a single tank. 
Since it was, moreover, not indifferent for the 
of the consumers whether a water did contain i 
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tank from being eaten up and the rust from getti 
the water. After experimenting with 
gums and gum resins, with lead and 

coating the walls with lime in more modern times, 


various kinds 


714 


objectionable for lining these tanks is Portland cement. 

In lining the tanks with cement, various additions to 
the latter have been recommended. Thus, Sestini recom- 
mended that chalk be added to it; but this resulted in a 
very hard water. The best and simplest process is that 
recommended by Lefévre and is as follows: The sides 
of the tank are thoroughly scraped with a metallic brush 
to free them from rust. This is followed by flaming 
the sides with a soldering lamp. After flaming, the 
best Portland cement, made into a convenient consist- 
ency, and prepared with boiled water, is applied with a 
soft brush and allowed to set perfectly; several coats 
may be applied if necessary. After the cement has 
hardened, the tank is ready for use. Such a lining, it 
is claimed, will last for two years. Chalk, to say the 
least, is unnecessary. We may conclude, therefore, that 
the problem of preserving water on board ship is provis- 
ionally solved and that iron tanks with a cement lining 
will be used in the future on all ships of the navy as in 
those of the merchant marine where the vast importance 
1 good, wholesome water is recognized and appreci- 
ated. 

WATER CORRECTIVES. 


Imagine seamen in the early days of circumnavigation, 
far away from land and pure water with nothing but 


had water to quench an ever-recurring thirst. We can- 
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tried and found better. The manner after which sul- quently incredible that the source of putrefaction con- 
phur was used is as follows: The sulphur was burned g med in the 
in the barrel and then the barrel was filled one-fourth , 
of its capacity with water, then some more sulphur was 
burned and the 
on until the barrel was full. Then, for every 
of water twenty drops of sulphuric acid was 
the barrel covered up. Such water, though 
acid taste, was not disagreeable to drink.“ 
addition of oxid of manganese was attem 
proportion of one gram to 150 liters, as had 
mended by Perrinet. the 
taste. The facts could not be deni 
had by this time come to recognize 
render wooden barrels a fit means 
navy . 8. after previously experimenting with them * 
for years. This was done later also in the French ney’ 
and the cruiser Uranie, fitted out to go on a scienti 

*), 
— 2 
Wig. apparatus showing qpecia! condeneer. 
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not wonder that they should try by means con- 
ceivable and inconceivable to improve r dri 
water. We, therefore, find a host of remedies for 
water some of which even anticipated the methods in 
use to-day. Says Blane, writing in the latter part of the 
century : water of wells or brooks is 


‘ot fl Dr. Lind, bes been 
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besides filtration, these old sea sanitarians knew well the 
effects of aération as far back as 1750. 

At that time the water they had to deal with was 
presumably full of decaying organic matter. These old 
wooden casks were indeed nothing more nor less than 
what we now conceive to be septic tanks and in the 
conditions under which these tanks were kept, down in 
the bottom of the ship, dark, damp and mouldy places, 
poorly, if at all, ventilated, the anaérobes must have led 
an ideal existence, Consequently, aération produced an 
improvement almost startling. 

DISTILLATION OF WATER. 


Among all the numerous water correctives, distilla- 
tion requires a special treatment, on account of the large 
and important part which it always played in connec- 
tion with the water supply on shipboard. It is now well 
recognized that at least one of the reasons why distilling 
of sea water did not become more quickly popular than 
it did, was the firm belief entertained at that time— 
and still entertained by some of the present day—al- 
though for better reasons than of old, that something 
had to be added to it before distilling was begun, so as 
to “remove the spirit of salt.” It was perfectly well 
known to Dr. Lind and to his sympathizing contempo- 
raries, however, that the distilling could be done without 
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it 


still others wanted to let the water putrefy before be- 


ginning its distillation. Lastly, Perrinet, in more re- 
cent times proposed the addition of manganese and 
charcoal in the proportion of 1:5000. 

While, then, the credit of having been the first to sug- 
gest and to nny out distillation of pure water from sea 


that distilling did not come into general 
1761, when Dr. Lind was fortunate enough to discover 
that sea water simply distilled, without the addition of 
any ingredient, afforded a water as pure and wholesome 
as that obtained from the best springs. 

Even the discovery of the learned Dr. Stephen Hales* 
did not find general favor at that time, although re- 
ceived with considerable enthusiasm by some; so that, 
distilling may be said to have begun in earnest from the 
time when Dr. Lind’s discovery became generally known. 
The earliest attempts at distillation were clearly not suc- 
cessful. According to Lefèvre“ it was Gauthier of Nan- 
tes who constructed a distilling apparatus as early as 
1717 and Dove and Hoffmann constructed one in 1765. 
Both these were rejected on account of being too cum- 
bersome. The rudest kind of contrivances were at first 


diseases incident to Europeans in hot climates. 


* 
fa, 1811. p. 242. 
Stephen Hales, D.D.. FR. S.: An Account of a J’seful Dis- 
Dist of wa 


Seca Blow- 
of Air up Through the Dist 414 
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adding anything to the sea water to begin with. Sa 
Lind: = hg 1761, I had publicly demonstrated by — 
ous experiments at the Royal Academy at Portsmouth, 
that a simple distillation rendered sea water perfectly 
fresh, pure and wholesome. These experiments were 
made in the presence of Mr. Hughes, resident commis- 
sioner of the navy at that port, and of Mr. Robertson, 
; late master of that academy. In the month of May, 
1762, an account of this discovery was read at a numer- 
ous meeting of the Royal rr in London; in March, 
ition of my essay on preserving 
this published in 
rity of the Commissioners 
which honor their lordships were 
on account of this important dis- 
is said to have recommended caustic 
by 
present method of sand filtration, if not of the 
ile 
22 >, 
through several sheets of tin plates perforated like 7777 2 
“colanders” and placed horizontally. Blane speaks of — 6 We - 
— 
—— — — 2 J 
— — \ 2 \ 2 O 
Shon 2 * 
Fig. à.— ape and Henneberg condensor. Fig. 4.—Pape and Henneberg apparatus, showing tubular ar- 
rangement of condensor. 
it as “a machine very deservedly in common use and the 
working of it is a modern and salutary exercise to men 
in fair weather.” Thus we | take it for granted that, 
Phila 
8. 
covery 
ing Showers 
1756. 


gallons of excellent 
water were said to have come off in one hour from the 
copper of the smallest ship of war. 

An extemporized distiller by Dr. Lind is described as 
consisting of a tea kettle with the handle taken off, and 
inverted on the boiler, with a gun barrel ada to the 
spout, passing through a barrel of water way of 
“refrigeratory” or kept constantly moist with a — 
In 1763, Dr. Poissonier devised a distiller that 
be adapted to the ship’s kitchen and about the same 
time Irving in England devised a similar apparatus, 
both of which were received with great enthusiasm at 


the time. 
The which the introduction of distillers made 
in the early part of the 19th century was destined to 


* * 
— 
* 
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receive one more brief check. In 1817, Sage, in an 


impressive memoir, strongly 1 nst the 
introduction of the distillers of Poissonier and De- 
sormes into ships, claiming that distilled water was 


dangerous and a that new experiments be made 
before installing these 


and widespread impression; it also indi- 
general importance attached to the whole sub- 
dng the time. A series of experiments were at once 

n on convicts. Water from the ports of Brest, 
Toulon and Rochefort was distilled and 41 convicts 
made to drink none but distilled water for a whole 
month. Behold! their health was found not to suffer in 
the least as a consequence of the water they drank. A 
of the same water without injury to their health. After 
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these experiments, the question raised by Mr. Sage of the 
existence of a poisonous “alkalino-oleagino-neptuni 
gas,” according to Lefévre, was finally decided 
him. The of this controversy was likewise 
ginning of improved distillers for use in ships. 

The distilling kettles consisted of quadrangular cases 
made of sheet iron, their interior being divided into 


middle compartment contained the to 
boiled and distilled and the upper compartment was 
where the food was cooked by the steam generated 

ow. Such a distilling kettle was surrounded on the 
which 


sides by refrigerators th 
in which the steam was 


It is easily seen that the quantity of water furnished 
by these distilling kitchens was and barely gave 
the amount of water necessary for drinking purposes. 
The demand for larger quantities was soon supplied by 
— as well as better distillers. How slow their gen- 

introduction was, into the U. 8. Navy in particular, 
is best shown in the letter from Admiral Baird, already 
referred to, as well as in the account of an improved 
distilling apparatus given by him in the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute for 1870 and 1872. The first serious 
attempt in the construction of distillers for use in the 
U. S. Navy was begun by him in 1866 on the Pensa- 
cola, and in 1877-8, I made a cruise on a sloop of war 
under sail from San Francisco around Cape Horn to 
Washington, a journey of 112 days, without a distiller 
of any kind on board. 3 
For a long time, it was steam from the main boilers 
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devised. The stills in Blane’s time, employed on En- 
glish ships, are described as consisting merely of a 
“head and worm” adapted to the common boiler, and 
in which distilling was done, while the food was being 
three compartments by two horizontal partitions. 
lower compartment was the hearth or furnace, the 
— 
be 0 | 
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enters and is at once detected by a carbon plate over loose pieces 
of carbon. 
followed the - of this memoir, it must have 3 


with those from the inside of the boiler itself, especially 


into a special reservoir where 
it is heated by steam pipes connected with one 


denies af the third element and so on until at last 
it makes its exit from the lower chamber of the upper 
element. The steam to be condensed, entering above, 
takes the opposite course, running through the upper 
spiral chambers of each element in succession, giving 
off its heat to the cold water, through the thin copper 
plates (dividing the two chambers), until it issues as 
water below. The process of the steam’s parting with 
its heat is further favored by the chamber’s floors be- 
ing traversed by ribs, which arrangement causes the 
steam, as well as the water, to be constantly stirred. It 
is stated by Busley® that the caloric effect of these con- 
densors is almost from eight to nine times as great as 
that of the ordinarv tubular surface condensors. Thus 
in a condensor of four plates and a cooling surface of 
0.56 square meter, the hourly product per square meter 
surface, is the conversion of 270 Kg. of steam of 116.290 
C. into water of 13.60 C. in which is only 2.9 C. warmer 
yell the water used for cooling purposes. (Figs. 3, 
4 and 5.) 
AERATION AND FILTRATION. 

In some of the smaller gunboats and other naval 
vessels that are unprovided with the refrigeration plant 
and have but a small tank capacity, it often happens 
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9. Rusiev. C.: Die gesundheitlichen Einrichtungen der mod- 
ernen Dampfschiffe. Berlin, 1897. 
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that the distilled water does not remain in the tanks 


be consumed whi warm. This is especially often 
the case in tropical climates, just where a cool and 


refreshing drink of water is most gratefully appreciated. 
Under such conditions aérators are very = 
igure 6 is intended to show an aérator constructed by 
ief Engineer (now Captain) George H. Kearny, 
U. S. N., according to my ideas, and later, much im- 
by him installed on board the U. S. S. Marble- 
ead. A small pump takes the water from the distiller 
to the top of the tower where the water drops in succes- 
sion through a series of perforated dises, and, in 
this manner, becomes cool and aérated. At the bottom, 
the tower opened into a larger receptacle which served 
as a reservoir and from which the water was sent either 
into the tanks or into the scuttle-butt. This aérator 
did excellent work both as regards aération and cooling. 
On board the Yantic the men spoke affectionately of 
their water tower, but my sudden detachment from the 
— did not give me time to make the observations I 
planned to. The illustration here shown lacks the 
double evlinder which was intended for the aérator to 
be installed on board the U. 8. Yantic. There was to be 
an air chamber between the inner cylinder ‘through 
which the water descended and the outer cylinder, to 
ny the water from the heat of the sun. The open- 
through which air was admitted to the tower were 
protected, moreover, by several layers of flannel to re- 
move the dust from the entering air; this also is not 
shown in the figures. 

How carelessly, in former times, some of these aér- 
ators were made and used is shown by an incident in 
my experience in 1890. Shortly after reporting for 
duty as medical officer of the U. 8. 8. Yantic, in 1890, 
the unusually large sick list and the nature of the 
complaints led me to examine the drinking water. 
This was found to contain organic matter and chlorids 
in large amounts. The commanding officer insisted 
that the water was distilled and could not be the cause 
of the illness. The trouble, however, was promptly 
traced to the aérator. 

The aérator in use at that time consisted of a wooden 
box about 6 ft. long, 114 ft. high on one side and % ft. 
wide. The box stood on deck with one of its sides 
against the engine room hatch; the distilled water 
entered at one end and passed out at the other, presum- 
ably cooled and aérated. When the men were washing 
the decks, which was done with salt water drawn up in 
buckets from over the side of the ship, dashing the salt 
water along the deck, large amounts of it were thrown 
into the aérator. When it was realized that the Yantic 
was at that time alongside the wharf in the navv yard 
of New York near the Simpson Drv Dock within 20 
ft. of a large privy and urinal, not to sneak of the 
sewers of Brooklyn, no more proof was needed. Suffice 
it to say that one demonstration of this kind convinced 
the commanding officer that this aérator was the effic- 
ient cause of both the bad water and the sick list and 
the antiquated piece of apparatus was abolished and 
the one. described above, put in. 

Air injectors and carbon filters were at one time 
thought to be necessary parts of distillers. The air 
injectors were usually interposed between the evapor- 
ator and the condensor into which latter the air. was 
introduced while the filter was placed between the con- 
densor and the water tank. These injectors seem never 
to have made good their claims. With the latest distill- 
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that was condensed to furnish potable water. The ar- ????! 
rangement was of the simplest kind. One of these 
boilers was tapped and the steam escaping through a 

: spiral — pipe was cooled to condensation as may 
be seen illustrated in principle in Fig. 1. Such water, 
as might be expected, was — invariably laden with 
all the impurities, not only of the sea water, but also 
5 y acids, which impa e wa * 
odor. 

pecial distillers of greatly improved pattern were 
made during the latter part of the last century. The 
most notable among these were the Cousin, the Weis 
and the Mouraille in France, the Normandy, in Eng- 
land, the Standard Evaporator in the United States and 
the Pape and Henneberg in Germany. The general 
boilers from the main engines. . steam in . ar- 
rangement does not mix with the salt water to be 
evaporated, providing everything is tight, but, after 
heating the sea water which surrounds these pipes, re- 
turns to the main boiler whence it came. The evapor- 
ated sea water is condensed in a special apparatus called 
the condensor (Fig. 2). 

Since all the most essential changes and improvements 

| in the present distillers have occurred in that part of it 
known as the condensor, I may here limit myself to de- 
scribing what is at present believed to be the best and 
most economical one in use, namely, the one designed 
by Pape and Henneberg of Hamburg, Germany. 

The Pape and Henneberg condensor (Figs. 3 and 4) 
consists in a number of flat elements, each one of which 
is divided into two by a central partition on each side 
of which the spaces are arranged spirally. The cold 
water entered from below runs from the circumference 
to the center of the lower spiral chamber of the lowest 
element. Thence it rises through an opening in the 

separating plate up into the lower spiral chamber of the 

second element, through which it passes from the center 


not need to be filtered and, such a water can now be 
furnished with our present distillers when these are 
cor with pheral filtration on 
board ships has resulted similarly to 


ally adds to, rather than detracts from, the number of 
germs after it has been used for some time. is 
exactly the general i with such filters on 
board ; 


exist, the filter has become unnecessary. 
(To be continued.) 


10. Dr. Arthur Plumert: Gesundheitspfiege auf Kriegschiffen. 
* TE © See Arch. de Med. Navale, 1904, Nos. 9 
10. 
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Arthritis Deformans.—A characteristic deformity of the foot. 
says Billings, is a permanent hyperextension of the proximal 
langes, with flexion of the distal bones of the toes. The dis- 
“es of the metatarsals become prominent and tender and 
make the foot tender, and walking painful and awkward. In 


up suddenly, and the disease, unlike acute articular rheuma- 
tism, rarely shifts from joint to joint. The pulse is nearly 
always above normal. There is rapid muscular atrophy and 


exaggeration of reflexes. Chronicity is very suspicious of this 
disease. A highly nutritious diet, arsenic and syrup of iodid of 
iron are chiefly indicated.—Denver Medical Times. 


CONDUCT OF LABOR—M’KENNA. 


Joun. A. M. A. 


PRESENT DAY METHODS OF CONDUCTING 
LABOR CASES AND THE RESULTS 
OBTAINED.* 


F 


or modern obstetric methods, but ha 
body of this paper a report of my technic of delivery, 
ysis of a series of cases which have occurred in 
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stitutions and professors, among the 
eminent, that insist on calling it by 
midwifery, although this term bears li 
tion to what the science has become than 
and red ribbon of the barber’s pole does 
or rather to the v, that the 

now practices without an anesthetic. 

It is within the lifetime of those who would 
to be classed among the aged that the 
melweiss decided that all students assisting in 
in wards of his Vienna maternity hospi 
their hands in a “disinfecting” solution of 
lime, and thus within a year obtained a conclusive 
monstration of the truth of his theory in 
lessening of mortality (which had been as 1 as 
per cent. or more in some months) among the puerperal 
patients of the institution. 

The question often asked in regard to corelative sub- 
jects recurs when we perceive how a y meager 
were the resources of our progenitors in the matters of 
midwifery. How did they get along without the skill 
and knowledge which the modern practitioner now has 
the opportunity to acquire? Putting aside the more or 
less untrustworthy and fantastic excerpts gathered 
the Chinese medical writings ascribed to a period of five 
thousand years ago. we have the Ebers papyrus as the 
probably oldest authentic medical writing extant. In 
that document, written fifteen and a half centuries be- 
fore Christ, there is next to nothing given for enlight- 
enment or help in labor cases, and more than one thous- 
and vears later we find the Father of Medicine corre- 
spondingly silent in the Hippocratic writings, except in 
one instance. 

There is historic warrant, however, for the 
tion that, somehow or other, the increase and multi 
cation of the human race went forward along the ages 
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0 in the Section on Obstetrics and Diseases of Women 
of the American Medical Association at the Fifty-sixth Annual 
Session, July, 1905. 
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ing — an oily taste in the water can be avoided 

and the filters of any kind do not seem to remove that 

taste when present; with our increased experience and 

knowledge of the means of distilling sea water in shi 

even the carbon filter will probably soon be discarded JOHN A. McKENNA, M.D. 

altogether and pass out of use. Assistant Surgeon, Medico-Chirurgical Hospital, Philadelphis. 
one of these filters of the very best 

rn. Here the water enters above and, being at I selected this subject for presentation before this sec- 

once deflected by the carbon plate over the loose pieces tion because of the t interest obstetri 

of carbon, is distributed through the outer chamber — 124 
from here it passes into the inner one and after travers 

rate directly into the tank through te ordinary pipe 

runs directly into tank thro i I have not attem a criti i 
connections, awaiting its further — to Rn — — 
ent places by small steam pumps. The Chamberland 

filter, after — * trip trial on board ship was given up 

as impracticab: rivate practice and some few other cases 

According to Plumert“ the one the —. 

p’s use, is the micro-membrane filter of Kregor of 

Vienna. Such a filter is said to furnish 500 liters an 

hour. But the problem at present before us is to provide 

such a water by distillation on board ships that does 

The observations of Hesse * 
head and Wood and of Freudenreich and Schöfer have 

shown that peripheral filtration is, to say the least, not 

absolutely trustworthy. According to Frankland, 

Woodhead and others, it was shown that charcoal N 

dust into them, such filters proved to veritable 

culture media for germs. All these objections become, of 

course, accentuated in the tropics. 

In a recent article by Le Méhauté," that author wants 

the air injector to be abolished because of being both 
useless and dangerous: useless, because the water may be 

trusted to aérate itself; and dangerous, because the in- 

jected air introduces mvriads of germs, the nature of 

which cannot be controlled, although granting that for 

the most part they consist of non-pathogenic sapro- 

phytes. Le M¢éhauté, moreover, deems the carbon filter 

superfluous. At one time, says he, it answered a pur- 

pose, namely, that of removing particles of lead and a 
greasy matter. Now. since these dangers no longer 

most cases, savs McCrae, the glands near are 

enlarged. Heberden’s nodes, at the terminal phalangeal joints 

of the fingers, may occur alone or with involvement of the 

| once attacked seldom clears 
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perior thyro 
the tho of the 
hyoid bone as follows: 


a. Glandule 
and h — 


9. : rr sur Morphologie der Schilddrtise, 
10. Eberth: Virchow's Archiv, vol. lv. 
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4. Author’s Case. the of a sub- 
Fig. Section, showing position of a 


I had a ease“ at Mercy Hospital of carcinoma of the 
thyroid with metastases in the sternum. A spontaneous 
e which was due 

a carcinomatous metastasis 


from the pri car- 
Sinema of the thyroid (Fig. 3). As I stated in the 
for secondary carcinoma of the th 
should be in all cases of n 
Bland-Sutton refers to non-malignant 
the malignancy of the thyroid proper can not 
18. K. 8. DeGraaz: Mitthell. aus dem der medizin u. 
eri. Morphy, J. K. Year General Surgery, 1903. 
18. Bland Sutton, ‘Tumors, 1963. 
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Several classifications have been given with very little — Neumann" extirpated a tumor the 
variation. Madelung classifies them as superior, in- size of an apple situated in the region of the elbow. It 
— os ae anterior, lateral, endolaryngeal and had the structure of a oo and was considered by him 

— The hyoid is the dividing line between to be a colloid sarcoma from the thyroid. 

Tavel’* mentions two interesting cases, one of struma 
metastatica of the pelvis and the other of metastasis of 
eisen found gland particles in the hyoid bone; accord- 
ing to him, the existence of these is explained by the 
inclusion of embryonic elements of the thyroglossal duct 

at t mylohyoid muscle. when the hyoid bone is cartilaginous. 

e. Glandule epihyoides, between the hyoid bone and K. S. De Graag™ has referred to a case of struma 
“in this paper 1 will deal only with ¢ ‘aight Shortly before death be 

n this paper I wi y with accessory thyroids on the neck for ore 
Ane developed paraplegia. The postmortem revealed a car- 
words, along clinemetons tamer preming on tho spinal cord, contele- 
duct, in the middle line. ape sug thoes op Ay ing follicles with colloid substance like the struma it- 
roids situated to either side of that line will not self. It was a spinal metastasis of a malignant thy- 
considered. roid. ; 

LOCATION AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

The distribution of accessory thyroids is very wide. [xx Roa 7 
| 
represented by an inverted trapezoid, the larger A 

= 
| 
1 
being a line running from one apex of the mastoid 
process to the other; the smaller base is a line tangential 
to the arch of the aorta, and the sides are the two 
sternomastoid muscles. Accessory thyroids have been 
described outside of the area above mentioned. Osler, 
for instance, mentions them in the pleura. They have 
been found in the bones, the abdominal cavity and in 
various me also. Such tumors must be considered 
as decidedly metastatic. The occurrence of accessory 
thyroids is embryologically explained when they are 
found in the area above mentioned. 

Eberth’* found small nodules in the lungs of a dog 
which he considered as metastases traveling along the 
pulmonary arteries and veins (in other words, hemato- 


with a soft tumor or a cyst. Tumors at the 


the circumvallate papille. 
are remnants of the thyroglossal tract. 


Such from squamous 

thelium is very rare, even if at all possible. The second 

theory is su by Bernays and Bland-Sutton, and 
most of the writers who have described such tumors. 


true thyroids. 
Some 


some contain embryonic tubules. In Kraske’s case, the 
tubules contained a great many embryonic thyroid ceils; 
in other cases we find cystic conditions. 

The accessory thyroid ma: be encountered where a 
thyroid exists in the location. In several in- 
stances, however, the accessory thyroid was the only thy- 
roid found. The accessory gland may undergo cystic 

eration and form large cysts * from the hy- 


known that enchondromata and myxomata, which are 
— benign, may run a malignant course. In 1883 
ryant 


i 


int 
147111 
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be determined, however, we should bear in mind that The first theory was originated and is sustained only 
simple adenomata which are considered as benign may by Bowlby. I question the theory, as it would require a 
show a malignant tendency and give metastases. transmutation of cells both anatomic and logic. 
ETIOLOGY. 
ge. Accessory thyroids manifest themselves at any 
age. They have been found in the new-born and in the 
aged. Hickman’s case was a child 2 days old; while 7 = 
in the case of tumor was found at a — 
mortem in a woman of 77. ing to Onodi, ; oo — 
-I nern _ Butlin considered these tumors at the beginning as 
— edenomata, but finally admitted that they were 
* —aAll writers have observed that these tumors — e thyroid remnants, and therefore 
changes in the female genitalia and the thyroid’ has 
ten noted (ae in the froent hyperplaias ined by, cubical epthelinm and containing tom 
degenerations o yroid at puberty, 
ately following parturition, abortion and pathologic 
menopause). In the case of Shadle, during suppression 
of menstruation the accessory thyroid became more 
swollen and more vascular. We have no palpable ex- 
planation for this relationship, but venture to say the 
development of the accessory thyroid has something to 
do with the abnormalities of menstruation. i 
Oecurrence.— Accessory thyroid. have o 
found in nestmorte A particularity im the mo oid bone to the foramen cecum, or it may become ma- 
of poner may — 15 — Pathologists lignant ; or be, to all appearance, benign and still malig- 4! 
have mentioned the occurrence of such tumors in the nant in its tendency, as is proved by its recurrence after 190 
Tyrol. Streckeisen found many accessory thyroids in removal and the 33 of metastases. We know, | 
the pathologic institute at Basle from Cohnheim, that adenoma gelatinosum of the thy- 
Exciting Causes.—In most of the cases there is no roid, which is beni ma ive metastasis."* It is also 
palpable cause for the rapid development of the acces- 
sory thyroid. In a few cases, however, acute infectious 
— may be considered as an exciting cause. In ing the circumvallate pupil of five mon nding 
arren’s patient gri was considered its excitant; — 
in Wolf’s patient, cough, and in several in- in a girl of 18. It was linea with ciliated 1 — 
stances puberty was closely related to the development Johnson describes a congenital cyst situa lined b 
of these tumors. the circumvallate papille and epiglottis, and 7 
ꝙ— —⅛ several layers of flattened epithelium. In young adults, 
Ae det — . 8 regardless of sex, cysts situated below the mylohyoid 
*. 4 — ore, only the tumors si ong may be found ; they are small at first, but may reach the 
44 tract will be considered. They are size of a mandarin (Liaras). As Durham 
j y found at the base of the tongue, either elevat- showed in his — Gat cysts are also lined with 
ing the organ by their size, or penetrating the muscles ciliated epithelium and arise secondarily in thyroid 
and forming an elevation on the dorsum. The size tumors. 
varies from a cherry to an egg, and may even attain that — 
of a fist. The tumor is well encapsulated and is not 
by any inflammatory area; the color is a M. to Merey Hospital 
j „Which is due to the abundance of vessels. 25 ua a 
The surface is covered with a smooth, shining mucous ,, L 
membrane, the normal mucosa of the tongue. It is 6 History.—Patient menstruated at 15; it was regu- 
traversed by many vessels, not only on the surface, but jr, not painful ; no intermenstrual discharge; the amount of 
even penetrating the tumor. The consistency is soft, menstrual fluid was usually large. Married at 25. Gave birth 
and it is often difficult to decide whether one has to deal to five children under normal conditions; no abortions. 
generall — tient had a tumor at th 
are ; in Berna ho ’ Present Iliness.—Fifteen years ago patien a tumor at the 
the tumor on the Berea he — — base of the tongue. She was admitted at the time to the Presby - 
by another one immediately above the hyoid bone. The terian Hospital, Chicago. The oe —4 = —— es 
tumor may be movable if it is small, or immovable if it 1 — II 84. 1 — had 
no r. 
contents of the cysts are generally colloid material; if 3 yet Bo 2 338 “J — 4 bled to 
the cyst is large and the vascularization great, the con- death.“ Five days after the operation the 
tents may be bloody. 5 
As to the origin of these tumors, according to Butlin 
and Spencer, there are two theories: 
a. They originate from the follicular om situated 
on the dorsum of the tongue, or, it would be better to 
b. They 16. Virchow’s Arch., vol. Ixviil. 


good; appetite fair. 9 or genitourinary 
symptoms. No loss of weight or strength in the last fifteen 
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C. 
Jan. 30, 1901. 
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but may not have suffered any inconvenience from 


— 1 of “lump in the throat.“ There. is some dif- 
ficulty in deglutition ; salivation may be inereased; some 
patients have a reflex dry cough not accompanied by ex- 

i Most patients notice a change in the pitch 
of the voice; the voice may be either impaired or en- 
tirely When tumor attains a certain size 


pulmonary expectoration and 
bacilli or that of gastric symptoms excludes hemoptysis 


or hematemesis. Generally, there are no constitutianl 
symptoms; anemia, however, may be t in those 
cases where oozing or hemo has present for 


Generally speaking, 
nature of a tumor of 
an accessory thyroid should 


tated if, with the presence 

find the thyroid in its normal location. 
thyroids are probably more 

judging from the number of cases. They are gen- 
erally not diagnosed until they become or 
until i 
be a 


I believe such a procedure must be considered both use- 
less and dangerous. ; 


17 
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yroglossal They may be 
sion of epithelium, which deve 
branchial clefts, retention cysts of excretory glands, 


2. Ranule.—A ranula is due to a retention in the duct 


of the sublingual or The tumor 
appears on the floor of the mouth the tongue 
to one side. It has a thin wall its contents are 


tuberculosis being generally the etiologic factors. 
dren with hypertrophic frequently have these 
lymphatic masses under the enlargement 


the tongue. “Lyssa” (hypertrophy of the 
tonsils of the palate) may simulate an accessory thy- 
roid by its location. 
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to the left of the median line (Fig. 3). No serious derange- ser). ““ If a tumor is found at the base of the tongue 
ment was noticed. The tumor increased greatly in size until or between the hyoid and the base of the tongue, in or 
it reached its present dimensions, about those of a hen’s egg near the middle li if there is no inflamma re- 
Fig. 4). No disturbances of masticat tition oF ina, — 
322 — den, dein action around the tumor, if there are no marked sub- 
jective symptoms, and if it undergoes periodic variations 
in size and tension, if the patient be a woman, and es- 
pecially one who complains of some disturbance of men- 
a longitudinal in- struation, the condition is highly suggestive of an 
the symphysis menti accessory thyroid. The di may be tly facili- 
The geniohyoid mus- 
). The tumor could 
finger and was enucleated without 
was no hemorrhage. The wound was closed 
accessory thyroid, thyroid tablets. If it then 
iminishes in sae, one could be certain that one’ diag 
nosis was correct. Some surgeons have puncture or 
attempted to aspirate the contents, which appeared to 
— them to be cysts. Such attempts have been very dis- 
Personal History.—Patient was born in Germany and came — —_ puncture is often followed by profuse 
to the United States when a boy. A man of good habits. [EE -_ V 
health. 
Previous [linesses.—In Se ber, 1900, patient was kicked 
s | in the hypogastrium. The —— was followed by hemate- — vince 
mesis and distension of the abdomen; elevation of tempera- 
ture. Gradually recovered and was able to resume his work 
as before. 
Present Iliness.—Three weeks ago, while looking in his mouth 
through the mirror, he noticed a swelling at the base of the 
tongue and slightly to the left. From this time up to his : 
entrance to the hospital, the patient did not have i pain ements 2 
discomfort. Ile had difficulty of mastication, ti- , ’ 
tion or — Was operated 31. 
The microscopic sections showed large glandular lumina long-standing o umor, 
filled with colloid material (Fig. 7). the general apc the patient, undoubtedly dispel the 
icion of a malignant tumor. 
SYMPTOMS, DIAGNOSIS, DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS. Jie conditions which have to be considered in mak- 
The diagnosis of the accessory thyroid is very diffi- RN 
eult 1. Cysts.— Above hyoid bone in the middle line. 
bly are found that are not emb ic remnants of 
it. soon as the tumor ns to enlarge, 1en 
| | 
patients complain of dyspnea, if the epigiowis 18 
pressed down, symptoms of suffocation may follow. gemi-transſucent. The tumor may be covered by abun- 
Some patients notice from time to time an iron taste, gant and large veins, in which case the differential diag- 
due to the insignificant oozing of the tumor, or, in case nosis from an accessory thyroid is difficult. The 
of the rupture of a vessel, the patient may have from subjective symptoms are in many respects similar to 
a moderate to a very severe hemorrhage. The absence those of accessory thyroids. 
3. Polyps.—These are due to a hyperplasia of the 
lymphatic tissue at the base of the tongue, syphilis and 
some time. In 8 case there was a marked wasting — 
and nervous exhaustion. The discovery of the tumor is — — Bom — —— 
generally a source of great mental anxiety to the pa- 
tient. Many are of the peer it must be a “cancer,” 
and that an operation will involve — — — 5 4. Papillo These are rare. They are divided 
er a diagnosis of the true jomete.— 
k is not well established, by Albert into flat and pedunculated. 
be suspected (Hinterstois- 17. Hinterstoisser: “Beltriige sur Lehre vom Nebenkropf,” Wien 


CASES OF SUPERIOR ACCESSORY THYROIDS RECORDED FROM 1009 UNTIL THE PRESENT. 


| — Was the 
jeration. 
? by asphyzie... rat ; tumor 
died 
7 in siz the 
F. ? later, 1 
— taining — — 
tinous 
P. ? recovery 
14 
F. 7 vd in through mouth. 
7. 7 —— no through mouth 
F. 7 ‘ retarn. is, incision. 
FP. A years....... ? return of tumor... 
. ths..| Present, recurrence...... incision; 
ma 
F. weeks... ? of tumor. f acision; 
F. months.. ? recurrence........ err the 
mouth by knife. 
F. weeks. 7 
F. 7 recurrence... 
F. after used. 
t. removed through 
F. 0 years....... 7 operation 
X. 7 Absent .... 
F. Potato“ Absent 
F. 
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Author and Publication. Location. Age. 
1— : Trans. Base and substance of the 
Poth. Boe. 1888. tongue. 
of situated 22 
chir.. K 288," — the 
“arch, Anat. 
: adenoma of root 
1881. . and dorsum of tongue.” 
raays . Louis Med. : Sise of 17 yrs. 
Bare. Jour, Oct. — 
ol. Iv, p. . “tentam’s 
: Trees. Cle 1. Sores 6, 1888, tumor 82 yrs. 
118. g egg. removed from 
again. 
tumor. 22 yrs. 
7— of Clin Chir., of nut, situated 
: Jabr. 71 
glottis to tongue. 
. W : Am. Tumor sise of hen's egg, sit- 
uated at base of tongee. 
Deateche Zeit. f.\Sabmental tumor size of 2 
1884. vol. p. — 
7 Ai at base of tongue. 16 
12— 12 ed.“ Lamp“ on dorgum 
J. : Mass. Gen. Small tumor at dorsum of the 94 4 
Hosp. Aug., 1885. | tongue. Another under the : 
: Deuteche — 21. — 190 
: Centrib. f. Tumor 
„e. 488. dorvem of tongue. 
: Bur. at base tongue, "37 y 
= Ad 3 more to the richt. 
11—Reintjes of Nymegen: at base of tongue.....| 95 
May at 
: Reported at Ner- Sublingual tumor 
Soc., May 1996. 
19—  Nederl. Tijd- ter at base of tongue. 7 
— Soc.|Right half, base of tongue... 207 
: 1. Tumor size of an English 27 
A., Aug. 12, 18. walnut. Very vascular. ater, 
second leation. men- 
recovery. ses since appearance of 
the tumor. 
2. Tamor at base of] re. F. Ten years..... Patient refused of 
2— : Reference i u Tu ize of beu's at report, 
The douraal M. A., Aug. base of tongue. ‘only small mass 
Wateon New at base of tongue. % rs. F. Lump. in the short - Partial removal by galv. 
tae Jol. ixx, p. 579, from epiglottis to circum- * | throat” for 10 ly after operation. caut. loop. 
2. Similar location. | b recurrence aut. used. 
%—Vallas: Rev. de Chir., Small tumor protruding on| 
May 10, 1908. back of tongue | | size in 6 months. ciated with puncture 
N- Theisen: yrs. F. ? Absent. at en cooperation, in size of tumor 
size of a nut situated) i yrs, | F. |Five years.... ? Excision recurtence ;\Tumor had structure of 
at foramen cecum. operation years; colloid goitre. 
P. 417. later no recurrence. 
: Amer. Med. Tumor. oval in shape, situat- No recursence.........| Patient el complain · 
at base of tongue . yrs. F. 7 No recurrence. Removed “transhyoid 
8i—Teweles: Wien. klin. root of 
Ws ; a =e ‘ Nee ba F. 7 Present, nor- No recurrence ........ had structure of 
87 occupying 4 ? No recurrence 
2 Chevallier : at foramen cecum....| 99 yrs. | F. Three years hyroid No recurrence; u oSubment. incis.; div. of 
Laryngol., y y seal y h bene of 
| tumor was in place. 
tumor 7 1 7 followed 
L. R. d. . Re- size of nut situated at 9 yrs. F. I½ years......| 7 No radical operation ration undertaken, 
Kan of Bare, 1906 base of tongue. | | | 
p. to be 
Murphy: Present I. Submental tumor... . 3¢ yrs. 15 ........No Recurrence... ......,Sabmental incision, 
tumor to left) 45 yrs. recurrence. 
%—Oliver C. Smith; N. Y. 228 on the post. third) 80 yrs. Seven years... Thyroid 1.....|Operated 3 times. re: Cocain tamer — 
Med. Jour., 1904. IAI. p.818. tongue. cu * ecraseur. hem- 
‘i 
5 r Ludlow. „ base of tongue...... | 18 yrs. „ 7 — —ꝛ— 
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Gibb described a fibroid 
ball a little to the left of 
the museum of the Royal 
a specimen of a fibroid tur 
ated at the base of the ton 

8. Syphilitic Gumma.— 
syphilis, one should be abl 
mata. The gumma usuall 
it is not vascular. Anti-syy 
great value, since tertiary 
efited by specific treatmen 

9. of La 
ance of speech and gene 
phyxia, and should be e 

i to the clinic: 
— and the presence ¢ 
roid. 


that the thyroid may be 
ins to enlarge, which is frequently a 


SURGICAL TREATMENT. 


‘odi 
have been in in the tu- 


of zine and other 

mor, but without results, and injections are 
not free from danger. The subli tumor can be 
extirpated either through the mouth or through a sub- 
mental incision. In some cases, ially where the 
4 44 the mucosa of 

tongue, it can van i 

the mouth. There is seldom any diffcul in enuclea- 
tion; it can be accomplished with the scalpel or by 
blunt dissection. The hemorrhage that accompanies 
such a tumor may be alarming in aspect, but it can be 
controlled. General anesthesia is usually employed ; co- 
cain, however, has been used. If general aud thesis is 
employed, the mouth should be gagged, the head low and 
the tongue forcibly drawn forward. In several instances 


In closing, I wish to express my a 


y appreciation to Dr. 
Victor L. Schrager for collecting the literature of this 
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THE ALBUMOSURIA OF PHTHISIS. 
A CLINICAL sTUDY.* 


J. FT. M’'CONNELL, M.D. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


that such ucts are in no wise to be considered as 
(in the sense of Kühne), which never appear 
are 


in urine. The physio tell us that these bodies 
by the renal function when the intracellular 
disassimilation of 


of tubercular invasion of right superior 

lobe; morning temperature, 973/5° Fahrenheit; pulse, 80; 
t chilliness at 11 a. m., afternoon rise from 
101 3/5 to 102° Fahrenheit; pulse, 90 to 96; gradual of 
weight. Urinalysis, positive reaction to albumoses test. 


Meeting, held 
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advisable. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind 
unt of some 
ry thyroid 
—— 
compensation, and in these cases the — of an ac- 
—＋ thyroid, regardless of the absence of the nor- Some two years ago, while working up a series of 
mal thyroid, is justified only when the tumor is suffi- urinalyses for the purpose of computing the prognostic 
ciently large — on down the epiglottis and cause value of Ehrlich’s reaction in the tuberculous, my atten- 
symptoms of asphyxia. Even in such cases the surgeon tion was directed to a large proportion of the specimens 
should be conservative; that is, he should endeavor to having a precipitate with the characteristics of an albu- 
remove only a part of the accessory thyroid. mose. There was very little to be found in the litera- 
; content; to be more precise, many authorities denied 
Surgeons, assuming that they have to deal with à that it portended anything. Hence, the investigation 
cyst, insert the trocar or aspirating needle; the former ind conclusions here presented I believe to be original. 
may become dangerous if used as a means of treatment; Albumosuria may be defined as the presence in the 
the latter is harmless for d and use- urine of a primary product of the digestion of a pro- 
less as a means of teid, differing from albumin in not being coagulable by 
wide nomenclature, which is of little clinical interest. 
Suffice it to state that it has been conclusi shown 
4s 
pu 18 a * 1 
. should be of vast benefit, namely, the placing 
of the empiric therapeutic idea of rest on a rational 
basis. 
The twenty-five cases studied during the first six 
. months were patients presenting the ordinary evidences 
—— was resorted to in performing this opera- of tubercular invasion who were seeking amelioration 
— through climato-therapy. In their symptoms were 
SUPRAHYOIDAL OR SUBMENTAL ROUTE. — — The majority suffered sang Bo 
This is the route of election in all cases, and par- disturbances, which varied only in degree. All such 
ticularly if the tumor is large and protrudes beneath were subjected to the empirical idea of rest, and it was 
the chin. An incision is made from the symphysis noticeable in these cases, as in many others preceding 
menti down to the hyoid bone. ——— them, that some patients did not improve under rest, 
muscles are separated by retractors, and as soon as the but did become better when allowed to exercise, such 
tumor appears in the incision there is no difficulty of improvement being attributed to better elimination of 
enucleating it either by the knife or the galvano-cautery. the toxic products of the disease. But why? Fever 
The — of the thyroid in the normal position denotes a dissolution of the 1 and in- 
should be determined in every case before removing the creased absorption of fat and albumin. Exercise in- 
1 growth, even though it necessitates a dissec- tensiſies this; the reparative functions a below par, 
tion of the neck. there is a continued absorption, not only of the tissues 
RESULTS. of the body, but of the proteins, the etiologic factors of 
The prognosis is generally good if the normal thy- more fever, and yet the experience above given is a com- 
roid is present. There is no death recorded after this mon one. 
operation. Systematic urinalyses were undertaken and the fol- 
Recurrence of the tumor has been noticed in 6 out of lowing observations recorded. With a view to concise- 
39 cases. The most unpleasant experience recorded 288, these may be reviewed from a triple standpoint : 
after extirpation of such tumors is the occurrnce of First, those febrile patients giving a positive reaction 
myxedema ; this occurred five times in the 39 cases, s Whom I have designated albumosurics; second, febrile 
seen in the tables. patients ef a negative reaction under rest and exer- 
cise designated non-albumosurics ; third, non-febrile sub- 
subject overexertion, mental stress, hot baths, ete., cause a rise 
J in temperature. 
Tn OBSERVATION 1.—A. B. C., male, aged 26, weight 145 pounds, . 
Why a Country Doctor Should Dispense His Own Drug — normal weight 164 pounds, good family history, clinical and 
You are certain to furnish a reliable article. You are certain 
that no “just as good” plays at cross purposes with you. You 
are certain that your formulas stay your own property. You 
the privacy of your patient between yourself and him. You 
pocket a better fee, and your patient is better satisted— —©(°Q<——H—__—_____—- 
Central Medical L. 
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Fig. 2.—Unerupted upper right cuspid (Dr. Dray’s case). 
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fall perpendicularly to the vertical apex of the teeth rubber bands. It must always be remembered that a 
If adjustment of the tube be faulty the shadows akiagraph of the superior maxillary bone is less satis- 
of the teeth will be distorted. factory than of the inferior maxillary, as the film can- 

not be placed in a line parallel with the teeth. Two 
Lore films (superimposed) can be taken at one exposure. 
— method, positions Dr 
‘ 
Care should be taken 8 the film against the As only one or two teeth can be taken at one time, the 
hard palate in order to include in the skiagraph the film should be pressed against the affected part; the 
roots of the teeth. Before its introduction into the exposure varying from two to ten seconds. The ad- 
mouth, the enveloped film should be reinforced by two vantage of this method is to be found in the sharper 


2121 


12 


M. H. Cryer’s case). 


Fig. 3.—Unerupted upper left cuspid (Dr. 


the upper third Fig. 7.—Dr. Jaco's case. Broken root of the right upper canine. 
ease 
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definitions on the negative, but it must be remembered ys are sent obliquely at a distance of 20 
that only a small area can be taken. the face to avoid overlapping of the shad- 

B. The Ezxtraoral or Buceal Method.—This requires The method produces a picture of 

. a plate 8x10 against the jaw at the suspected region. and is intended for bicuspids and molars 
A block of wood is wedged between the widely ex- 3 Exposure varies from one to three 
tended jaws, and the patient is.directed to lie on the minutes ( ). | 

Fig. 6.—Pericemental and alveolar I 
molar on which was bridgework (Dr. W. 
affected side and to incline the head and neck to an THE CLINICAL APPLICATION. 
angle of about 45°. The tube is now placed over the This method will assist in studying the anatomy and 
— shoulder, the latter being protected by a sheet physiology of the oral cavity, viz., the eruption and 
of lead (the tube being placed very close to the shoul- evolution of the teeth. 
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BEHRING’S NEW TUBERCULOSIS REMEDY. 
ARNOLD c. KLEBS, MD. 

CHICAGO. 
“I can assure you that rarely in my life have I felt 
greater joy than during those days, weeks and months 
when I ized with ever-growing clearness the es- 
sential causal relation between i 
ity.” These enthusiastic words were uttered von 
Behring at the closing session of the Internati Con- 
gress of Tuberculosis October 7, of this year, before an 
assembly of lay and medical members and their guests. 
served as an introduction to the revelation of this 
remedy of tuberculosis, of which we, who were in Paris 
at the time, had seen the most wonderful accounts on the 
preceding days in the sensational press of the French 
metropolis. It seems to be the specialty of international 
congresses to bring forth some sensational revelations. 
In 1890 Koch’s announcement of his tuberculin and 
later in 1901 of his unbelief in the identity of the human 
and bovine of the tubercle bacillus are still well 
remembered. sensational element in this, as it was 
the case in the others, will exert a regrettable influence 


Anything uttered by the inventor of diphtheria anti- 
toxin by a scientist of the first rank, however, must 
command attention, no matter how regrettable its mode 
of announcement may seem. The original text of Beh- 
and Fuster. It 


tion and immun- 


ish translations seem to 


Miinchener Medicinische Wochenschrift, No. 43. There 
are some more or less important differences in the word- 


ment of destructive processes, i. e., phthisis. 


ment af detructive paths, Exact 
where the efficiency of the remedy begins and ends 


he has re ry with certainty during the last 
years and which is entirely different from the antitoxic 
one. Here, again, is the same ambiguity of expression. 
He says “this new curative — plays the essential 
his *bovo-vaccine.’ ” 


done for long years to indicate the active curative prin- 
ciple contained in the cultures. Behring thinks his TC 


has formative, assimilating, absorbing qualities and thus 
constitutes the life principle of the bacillus. That 
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mentative 


Behring thinks he has been able to isolate the “life prin- 
ciple” of the bacillus in vitro, must be taken as the most 

indication of his intention as I will show later. 
This TC has remarkable qualities; he finds it has fer- 


animal cells. It is responsible for the hyper-sensibility 


hypothetical derivative, which Behring calls TX, be- 
cause he does not know yet whether it is a ponderable 
body or not. A cellular immunity quite different from 
the antitoxic, humoral immunity is thus produced, and 
tion of this through his intimate acquaintance with - 
Metchnikoff's work on phagocytosis. Experimental 
proofs for this view he does not give us, however. He 
promises them in a new book which is to appear 
soon 


The method of preparation of his remedy is then 
sketched, and the fact that and his school have 
made in the Behring works at Marburg the most ex- 
haustive chemical experimental investigations of the 
various components of the tubercle bacillus renders this 
part of the address of particular interest. These 
works, whicb were established at the of a well- 
known chemical firm, are the most ect to be found 
anywhere and offer every opportunity for these studies. 
Several hundred liters of bouillon media 
have been used there for the growth and subse- 
quent study of the tubercle bacillus only. One who 
sees the scanty cultures in ordinary labort ories would 
be astonished to find here crops of tubercle bacilli weigh- 
ing — Apart from — laboratory facilities, there 
is 0 every o ity for imentation on 
and small to be 
where. A staff of very able assistants working under 
one of the foremost bacteriologists of the and utiliz- 
ing these facilities must produce results which of neces- 
sity compel attention. In speaking of the method of 
preparation of his TC, Behring considers three grou 
of substances which hinder its therapeutic action. We 
may note here that Behring, Römer and Ruppel have 
previously isolated and studied twenty-five separate sub- 
stances derived from the bacillus by various methods. 
The three groups Behring refers to are: (1) One sub- 
stance soluble in water and corresponding to Koch’s tu- 
berculin. By certain procedures he was able to increase 
its toxicity so that 1 gram of the substance is more pow- 
erful than 1 liter of the old tuberculin. (2) ae 
substance soluble in neutral salts (NaCl). It 
is toxic like tuberculin. (3) A p of non-toxic 
substances soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, etc. The 
body of the bacillus, freed from these three groups of 
substances, Behring calls the rest-bacillus. He reduces it 
probably through grinding to an amorphous mass, and 
this is, although he does not state it directly, the TC. In- 
troduced into the subcutaneous tissue of certain animals 
which are not immune to tuberculosis, he finds it is 
taken up by the cells which originate from the lymphatic 

centers. These cells transform the TC and become 
oxyphile and eosi ile simultaneously with the mani- 
festation of bodily immunity. Behring considers it of 
fundamental importance for the comprehension of the 
therapeutic TC action, that although it is not itself ca- 
pable of reproduction, tubercles can be produced by it, 
tubercles which never caseify or soften, but heal spon- 
taneously without leaving traces (Laennec’s granula- 
tions tuberculeuses). 


g reulin an curative cellular reaction against 
the virus. The healing action is exerted through a 
transformation of this "TC within the cell into some 
may be presumed that this translation which was read 
at the congress in Behring’s presence, was authorized 
by him. All the various ben 
have been made from this French translation. e only 
German text available so far is the one given in the 
text. 
First of all, it may be suitable to examine what Beh- 
ring 12 to 8 with his “new tuberculosis 
remedy.” He says: “My method is destined, I believe, 
to protect men threatened with 2 against the 
damaging consequences of the infection.” biguo s 
as these words are, we must take them to signify that 
the a is not 1 to cure tuberculosis in all 
not indicated in ress. 
This accepted, we may proceed to analyze his theory 
of a curative f : the existence of which he says 
This latter method consists in the inoculation of cattle 
with human or other attenuated varieties of the tubercle 
bacillus in increasing doses until an immunity not only 
against these but also highly virulent bovine bacilli is 
obtained. ‘The curative principle, he says, becomes ac- 
tive by the impregnation of the living body cells with a 
well-defined constituent of the tubercle bacillus. He has 
isolated this substance and calls it TC, as E. Klebs has 
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These are about all the facts given in ad- 
dress. As to the method of applying his remedy (which 
he considers capable of improvement), no direct infor- 
mation is given. He only says that it can perhaps be 
modified with advantage. 

Therefore, in order to get a conception of his 
of the new curative principle, of the nature of his 
lation, 
tion of 


damaging agents within an infective substance (Bouch- 
ard’s matiéres vaccinantes and matieres nuisibles). 


He has been able to produce immunity against 
culosis by the introduction into the circulation of living 
and self-producing tubercle-bacilli, but he has the “most 
serious jections” to the application of such a method 
in man. In TC he has found a substance which is not 
living and self-reproducing, but nevertheless “can be 
made far superior to the living bacillus in regard to its 

ive and curative action.” There is certainly noth- 
ing very new in this discovery, and should it prove to be 
true it would be a brilliant vindication of E. Klebs’ in- 


He has through all these years substantiated his theory 

» — in men. — 
mechanism o immunizing process by his 

its bactericidal action, and it can not be stated 

from the works of Behring, how much he di 

him in this respect. 

Behring speaks of a cellular immunity altogether dif- 
ferent from the humoral antitoxic rm hens but 
mechanism of this is by no means clear. In his work 
with Much,“ the relations of cell life to certain (an- 
thrax) infective organi were studied with very in- 
teresting results. conclusions then drawn were that 


not only cells suspended in body fluids are carriers of 
antibodies, but aleo fixed tissue 
duce them. Also that various infective substances 
elective qualities for certain definite cell 
the case of tuberculosis, as we have seen, 
epecial attention to the 


groups 
germinative cell centers of 


_ of exerting a protective acti 
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“oxyphile” degeneration (the less virulent the infection 
the more the oxyphilia, intense coloration by eosin), they 
are finally reduced to a colloidal solution which gives to 
the blood fluid the agglutinating properties against that 
variety of bacteria which has produced the infection. 
We have seen that Behring in his address says that the 
metamorphosis of the TC within the cells. is accompanied 
4 oxyphile and eosinophile degeneration, and that 

is marks the manifestation of immunity. He does not 
state there what further in the cells 


These considerations may throw some on one of 
the darkest passages of Behring’s address. It is: “I have 
transformed active into passive immunization.” 


tificially introduced into the body 


iven rise to this expression of Behring’s. It certain 
not seem probable that Behring’s method of appli- 
cation is based on what Ehrlich calls passive immuniza- 
tion. Behring, it is known, has substituted for Ehrlich’s 
terms active and passive, “isopathic” and “antitoxic.” 
Since Behring expressly states that the new, by him 
vered, curative principle plays the essential réle in 
immunization method of cattle, it is most 
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E 
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of the life principle, the TC. 
theory of the bacillary life principle he covers up an- 
other change of opinion, because only this year we find 

ying: “My bovo-vaccine consists of living germs. 
it is heated so that the germs are killed it ceases to 
vaccine. It may contain a poison, but it is not 
any more eelf-reproducing and the poison is not capable 


‘The h 


Behring’s other recent work on immunization. Although 1 
Behring's language in his address is vague and am- and what part they play in the immunizing process. In 
biguous, there are certain essential e which can the above-cited case (anthrax) he suspected that the 
not be misinterpreted. First of all among these is the modified cell substance acted through — 11 It 
fact that Behring finds the curative principle pre-exist- is very doubtful if this theory is applicable in the case 
ent within the body of the tubercle bacillus. This means of tuberculosis. But there is no doubt that these proc- 
an entirely new de rture and radical change in Beh- esses merit the great attention which At ana received 
ring’s opinion. In his introduction’ to the work on cat- in . recent times. We know that Wright and Douglas 
tle immunization against tuberculosis, we find this very have found in the blood plasma certain substances which 
positive statement: “We must for once and ever dis- — he 222 These substances, by becoming at- 
card the teaching of the co-existence of curative and tached to bacteria, make them sa prepare as 
food) susceptible to phagocytosis. tever the mech- 
anism of immunization in Behring’s method may be, 
whatever way he may explain the action of his TC, we it appears very probable from the foregoing that he im- 
can consider it nothing else but a “matiére vaccinante” agines a more or less direct bactericidal action to take 
extracted from the bacillary body. place. z 
9 terminology we know that active immuniza- 
—* 1 cell activity for the production of 
antibodies; in “passive immunization” the latter are ar- 
«foreign 
serum rich in receptors. It may be that the “passive ac- 
tion” of the ell substance, as we uave seen above, has 
vestigations which allowed him to adhere persistently 
to his theory of a curative element pre-existent in the 
tuberculous virus. Even before 1894, when this author 
° published in extenso the results of his biochemical in- 
vestigations of the tubercle bacillus, he defended his 
theory of the presence of a curative principle in the 
virus, which he then called, as Behring does now, TC. 
ic tissue. He ! eviden y studied nese ce ‘ pothesis th senri intends to use the bacil- 
her methods, as was some time ago done by Donath lary product TC directly 4 purposes, I 
and Landsteiner. There he came to the following hy- believe, is strengthened by his most recent contribution 
pothetical conclusions: The cells, leucocytes, endo- and to the subject in a letter to the November number of the 
epithelial cells in this case, during a course of a sub- Revue Internavionale de la Tuberculose. He ** 
acute or chronic infective process become victim to there of his intention to use the unstable remedy TX in 
— 'ää— . . ...!. — — —— man, while the mother substance, the TC, which is 
1. “Reltriige,“ No. 5, p. 6. — — 
2. Deutsch. Med. Woch., 1904, No. 1. 3. Beitrage,“ No. 10, p. 2. 
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about a formation 


current for the purpose. Whether he 


cient for curative 


lematical until we 
it Loewenstein’s very recent cali of 


tuberculosis 
it some extent 
pur- his school. He finds that 
bring 
the TX for he concludes that nei 


of 


ployed 


he has ex- 
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and compares 


ly indica 
t has been said 
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cattle. The fact, however 
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8. Moeller’s laboratory at Belzig. 


4. Leube’s Clinic. 
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uring 


David Hosack, Valentine Mott, T. Romeyn aa 
1820, the first General Medica] Convention was 


but which are Wright Post and Alexander H. Stevens. Other mem 


ail! 


an active part in forming this first national —— it 
may be well to mention the names of Lyman Spalding, Samuel 


IL. Mitehill 
profession were hardly less enthusiastic. In 


as the purity 2 oor 
and easily and no doubt led to tne 
to the book are States of America, d 


tion and 
more 
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Offered as applied 
to compare the probable limitations of of the New York 
with the possible app publication, in 1818, of 
more simple and, therefore, pensatory. 
remedies, the composition as w appears to } 
lily be determined by well k revival of the 
a truly natic 
most recent, the eighth decen and partici 
can not be said to be free contributed 
on and omission must be adm of the F 
mgs that are usually attributed recent decade 
general lack of interest that has been dis- be interesting, if not surprising, to mar 
ans; and many, if not all, of these short- fact that the inception as well as t 
be corrected in future revisions, if members pharmacopeia is to be accredited to 
profession would but make their needs and medical profession of this country, eig 
the proper time and place. it was at a meeting of the New York 
peatedly asserted that the Pharmacopeia ofthe in January, 1817, that Lyman Spald 
such, is designed primarily for pharmacists practicable plan for securing a natic 
acturers of pharmaceutical galenicals, and annual meeting of the Medical Societ 
little or nothing of direct interest to the phy- York, held at Albany, in February, 1 
prime objects of this series of articles will discussed and a committee was appoin 5 
te that this assertion embodies only a half cssary details and to report at the ne 
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THE PHYSICIAN AND THE PHARMACOPEIA. 
It is easy to pull down, but difficult to build up. 


A fool can destroy; it usually requires a genius to 
create. 

Destructive criticism accomplishes little, often re- 
acts and does an injury to whatever the cause may be. 

Calling attention to a harmful condition of affairs, 
* thout exaggeration, and at the same time suggesting 
a means whereby the harmful conditions may be im- 
proved, usually brings about a better state of affairs; 
it never makes them worse. 

For some months we have been calling attention to 
the nostrum evil, occasionally specifying, by name, ar- 
ticles that are for one reason or another fraudulent and 
mentioning individual firms who are deliberately de- 
luding members of our profession by exploiting through 
them articles that are nostrums in the worst meaning 
of the word. This we shall continue to do. 

We have also been calling attention to the deplorable 
condition that has developed by allowing unprincipled 
promoters—the larger number of whom know little of 
medicine, pharmacy or chemistry—to blight our thera- 
peutic literature by polluting it with false or mislead- 
ing statements, extravagant claims, and by publishing 
norant or unthinking physicians. This, also, we shall 
continue to do. 

All this might be called destructive criticism, and 
probably if we stopped at this we should accomplish 
little of permanent value. Construction as regards the 
good, as well as destruction of the bad, must be the 
aim. A general condemnation of all proprietary medi- 
eines is not wise and is liable to produce a species 6. 
therapeutic nihilism in a few and to have the opposite 
effect on the many. (However, we are not in this 
country suffering from too much therapeutic nihilism ; 
the proprietary medicine men—even those who have 
honest, non-secret, commendable products must be in- 
cluded—have generously supplied us with literature so 
overly colored with hopefulness that it has developed a 
therapeutic optimism that is much more baneful than 
anv therapeutic nihilism could be.) 

. . 1 as such, are not to be con- 

Some are valuable additions to our materia 


1. See page 1889. 
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medica and represent advanced knowledge in chemis- 
try, as well as in pharmacy. Those preparations, 
whether patented or not, which accord with the princi- 
ples contained in the ten rules adopted by the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Medical 

Association will be described and the description pub- 
lished to the profession in due time. 

But something more must be done than simply to 
condemn the bad and to recognize ti. good if the pres- 
ent conditions are to be changed. It is repeatedly 
stated—and there is no doubt of the truth of the state- 
ment—that medical vractitioners are incompletely 
prepared either to see the fallacies of the promoter’s 
optimism or to prescribe easily for every condition 
without leaning on the crutches of ready-made mix- 
tures. There is need of education here, and this educa- 
tion must reach both those who are about to enter our 
profession and those now in active practice. The young 
men who are now in medical colleges must at least be 
taught how to write prescriptions, and they should be 
warned of the wiles of the nostrum vendor before they 
are given the privilege to practice medicine, even 
though pathology and bacteriology have to be neg- 
lected. Then, too, something must be done to counter- 
act on those now in active practice the influence of the 
too-often erroneous literature of the nostrum exploiter, 
as well as that of the smooth-voiced, oilv-tongued, well- 
trained “detail man,” who knows so well how to bam- 
boozle and cajole the unwary and uninformed doctor. 
Further, we must recognize the fact that most of us 
need educating over again as regards our method of 
prescribing. If we are to give up using nostrums, and 
if we are to refuse to accept our therapeutic literature 
from those who are making fortunes from our acting 
as unpaid peddlers of such articles, we must learn what 
we can substitute for them and must obtain our thera- 
peutic hints from other sources. 

With the object of helping to solve one phase of the 
problem, THe JouRNAL proposes to present to its read- 
ers a series of articles on the relation of the physician 
w the Pharmacopeia. The character of these articles is 
outlined in the introduction which appears this week. 
We feel sure that they will enlighten us regarding offi- 
cial remedies, which have been sadly neglected by our 
medical schools, by medical journals, and even by au- 
thors of text-books. They will show that in the Phar- 
macopeia we have such a wealth of therapeutic agents 
that there is no real necessity for using anything not 
official; at least that there is no necessity for using 
nostrums. The basis of these articles is the Pharmaco- 
peia, and, except incidentally, only official drugs will be 
discussed. In the near future the proprietary prepara- 
tions which have been indorsed by the Council on Phar- 
macy and Chemistry will be published, probably first in 
Tun Journal, in a series of articles to follow those 


now begun on the official preparations. 
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THE NEW ORLEANS IMBROGLIO. 
The entire state board of health of Louisiana has 


gation of the circumstances responsible for the entrance 
of yellow-fever, infection. He expressed the intention to 
ask a grand jury to determine wh, if any one, 
to do his duty. Thereon the board re- 
signed. In its ieport the board concludes that it is 
to decide the source of the original 
infection, but it presents probable hypotheses. It points 
out that in July a physician at Gulfport, Miss., was 
for reporting a doubtful case of yellow fever, 


physicians who did not promptly report cases. “Ship 
Island [quarantine station] is close to Gulfport; so is 


board suggests that the officers of our Public Health and 
Marine-Hospital Service stationed at Belize and Cortez 
did not learn of yellow fever at those ports until several 
weeks after the early cases occurred. Complaint is made 
that the Surgeon General of the Public Health and 
Marine-Hospital Service did not order the fumigation 
of empty vessel holds at infected Colon until requested 


statement of Dr. Kohnke in his official report” that he 
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had to elapse before a positive diagnosis could be 
and to announce prior to demonstration that 
fever existed would have thrown business into 
turmoil. 

In our issue of two weeks ago it was noted 
chief count in the indictment brought 
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an infected city. This is based on the fact recorded by 
Dr. Souchon and Dr. Kohnke that the first suspicious 
cases were reported on July 12 and again on July 15. 
Dr. Souchon reports that he saw two cases on July 18 
at the Hotel Dieu “presenting symptoms of yellow 
fever.” He called a meeting of the state board of 
health for July 19 (the very day the excursionists were 
in the city), at which meeting a resolution was passed 
“instructing President Souchon to write to Dr. Wyman, 
Dr. Tabor of Texas, Dr. Hunter of Mississippi, and Dr. 
Sanders of Alabama that there were cases here pre- 
senting symptoms of yellow fever, and also to wire them 
to expect a letter by to-day’s mail.” The first positive 
diagnosis confirmed by autopsy findings was made en 
July 22. 

So far as present information goes, therefore, it is 
impossible fairly to charge the Louisiana authorities 
with deliberate concealment. Of course, it was the very 
acme of unfortunate mischance that a popular excur- 
sion to New Orleans should have been run during the 
very days when the diagnosis necessarily was in doubt. 
Mere suspicion of infection would not have justified 
the alarm aroused by canceling the excursions, nor is 
there the least evidence that the authorities knew that 
the infection was sufficiently widespread to endanger 
the excursionists of a day. *Of course, it is also only too 
evident that the real early cases, those during May and 
June, were not reported to the authoritics nor found bv 

In part this was due to the misleading 
mildness of the atypical first cases and to the consequent 
and wholly excusable failure of diagnosis, but, it is to 
be feared, in further part to concealment of cases by a 
few physicians practicing among the Italians. 

In New Orleans, as elsewhere in this country, tho 
public and the authorities have not secured effective 
sanitary organization, with all its requirements and 
restrictions. From this defect in preparation as the 
fundamental factor arise such controversies as the pres- 
ent one in New Orleans. This one could have been 
avoided had the community heeded the pleadings of 
Dr. Kohnke, three years previously, that scientific prep- 
arations be made to meet a possible yellow-fever infec- 
tion. ° 


PHYSICIANS IN RELATION TO PUBLIC HEALTH WORK. 

Dr. Wesbrook' emphasizes the difficulties in the way of 
securing adequate care for the public health, and sug- 
gests certain remedies for the difficulties in regard to the 
value of which there is little or no room for difference 
of opinion. We wish to lay special stress on the service 
that medical men in general may render public health 
by at all times upholding the need of special training 
and expert knowledge in this branch of public work, 
not only on part of laboratory men, but also on the part 
of health officials, state and municipal. Most of these 
officers are appointive, and many no doubt often con- 
scientious executives appear to believe that any reputable 


1. See page 1835. 


resigned, ineluding the president, Dr. Edmond Souchon. 
Following the submission to Governor Blanchard of 
their report on the epidemic of yellow fever, it is said 
that the governor announced that he wanted an investi- 
though many cases subsequently developed in Gulfport, 
and though Governor Vardaman later severely scored 
New Orleans, and the inference is obvious.” Colon and 
Havana are suggested as possible sources of infection, 
a as are Bocas del Toro, Belize and Port Cortez. The 
to do so in June by President Souchon. It is pretty 
squarely charged that Havana concealed cases for 
months, and Cuba’s quarantine system is declared to be 
a farce. It is also alleged that early in the summer one 
man twice came from infected Vera Cruz and entered 
Texas at Laredo without any difficulty. It is recom- 
mended that the quarantine season be advanced to be- 
gin on March 1, and that the detention period be made 
six days instead of five. : 
“The State Board of Health positively denies the 
Kohnke, in his report as published, makes — 
statement. In justification of its course 
makes one plea that carries weight. Fro 
when the first suspicious case was reported 
fare railroad excursions into New Orleans from neigh- 
boring towns and states on July 19 were permitted 
without warning of danger to bring great crowds into — 
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physician is fully competent to be commissioner of health 
of a city or secretary of a state board of health. This 
is a dangerous tendency that frequently robs the public 
of the full benefits of modern public health science. It 
is self-evident that the person who is to direct the sani- 
tary activities, with their numerous ramifications in dif- 
ferent directions, of a great city or of a whole state 
can not do so properly if he has been largely out of 
touch with the recent development of public health 
science, as necessarily must be the case with the physi- 
cian whose time and energy are devoted to medical prac- 
tice in the usual sense. Indeed, we doubt whether phy- 
sicians thoroughly appreciate the great growth of this 
science in recent years. Dr. Wesbrook’s address gives 
us some idea of this growth, with its corresponding spe- 
ciclization. We observe that it is quite impossible for 
one man to be expert in all the branches of science 
concerned with public health; the most that can be ex- 
pected is that he has a broad basis of general knowledge 
on which he has specialized in some particular direction. 
Now our appointing powers must be thoroughly in- 
formed of this new order of things in the hope that spe- 
cialization in public health science may be better appre- 
ciated and the public welfare promoted. 

While physicians advance public health through their 
advice, their rules and their. example, it is very impor- 
tant indeed that they should fully recognize the tremen- 
dous importance to the prevention of acute communi- 
cable diseases that outbreaks of these diseases be rec- 
ognized early. This means an early and correct diagno- 
sis. In scarlet fever and smallpox it is doubtful whether 
laboratory methods as yet can aid in diagnosis except by 
way of exclusion, but in several other infectious diseases, 
notably typhoid fever, cholera, dysentery, these methods 
may be the means of settling the diagnosis before the 
clinical picture has become so characteristic as to remove 
all doubt. Hence physicians should not hesitate in 
doubtful cases of probable infection to call on the mu- 
nicipal or state laboratories for help. It is to be feared 
that in many cases apathy, and neglect to utilize the 
means at hand, lead to delay in the diagnosis of infec- 
tious and communicable diseases. Increased knowledge 
and increased facilities for prompt work lead to in- 
creased responsibility on part of the physician who now 
no longer can afford to take any chances with the mild 
case of suspicious throat diseases or of possible typhoid. 

Of course, Dr. Wesbrook’s suggestion in regard to a 
traveling laboratory is an excellent one, but we believe 
that there is and always will be great need for fully 
equipped local laboratories arranged to meet the needs 
of larger and smaller districts. Certainly every city of 
10,000 and upward should have its own laboratory, just 
as well as its own hospital. While the practical man- 
agement of these local laboratories remains to be worked 
out, there is no question but that one of the great needs 
of practical medicine and public health now is to bring 
modern means of exact diagnosis as near to the door of 
the private practitioner as possible. 
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MULTIPLE PRIMARY MALIGNANT TUMORS. 

Among the striking characteristics of tumor growth 
that are of importance in considering the various theo- 
ries of tumor causation is its specific unity. A tumor 
begins to grow in one place at one time with so few ex- 
ceptions that this unity may be considered as a rule of 
growth. A tumor may grow in an organ containing 
several types of tissue, but only one of these types as- 
sumes malignancy, and this one alone persists malig- 
nant until the end. A tumor in the breast may start 
from the epithelium and form a carcinoma, or it may 
start in the connective tissue and form a sarcoma, but 
as yet no one has described a tumor of the breast that 
started from both structures and was a mixed “sarco- 
carcinoma.” The carcinoma may produce secondary 
growths in a strictly connective-tissue structure, for 
example a vertebra, but the secondary growth will still, 
without a single known exception, be 4 carcinoma. If 
the sarcoma produces secondary growths in an epithe- 
lial organ, say the liver, the secondary growths will in- 
variably be sarcomas. The cause of sarcoma must, 
then, be looked on as having a specific nature, so specific 
that it can not produce a carcinoma even when in a 
place where the epithelial elements vastly predominate ; 
the cause of carcinoma must be equally specific. 

Of such significance is this rule of growth that-the 
question of its exceptions becomes of great importance. 
How often and under what conditions do primary tu- 
mors occur simultaneously in different places in the 
same individual, and how often do primary tumors of 
different natures occur in the same place at the same 
time, forming & tumor composed of two sorts of malig- 
nant tissue at once? Occasionally reports have been 
made of cases of multiple primary tumor formation in 
arising in different places either at one time or at dif- 
ferent periods of time. Usually both tumors are of the 
same character, and generally they are carcinomas. One 
of the most commonly. observed of these is the fortha- 
tion of independent skin carcinomas on different por- 
tions of the body, particularly in the aged. Nehrkorn 
has even observed three such independent primary 
growths in different portions of the intestinal tract in 
which the histologic structure was so distinct as to 
guarantee the independence of the growth—for exam- 
ple, a squamous cell carcinoma of the esophagus and a 
cylindrical cell carcinoma of the stomach. Van Hanse- 
mann was able to collect but twenty-two cases in the 
literature in which patients had had a carcinoma in one 
part of the gastrointestinal tract and another in some 
other part of the body at the same time, and in none 
were more than two primary growths observed. In 
spite of their close functional relation, however, and the 
frequence of primary tumors in each organ, only two 
of three cases have been reported in which a patient 
suffered with carcinoma in the uterus and in the mam- 

mary gland at the same time. There are more instanccs 
of simultaneous growths in the uterus and ovaries, but 
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the ease of extension and metastasis from one to the 
other makes these cases more uncertain. The same diffi- 
culty exists in the cases of apparent primary carcinoma 
and sarcoma of both ovaries, of which many have been 


The simultaneous occurrence of carcinomas and sar- 
comas is ever. less frequent, particularly if we exclude a 
number of the cases of such tumors in the uterus or 
ovaries, in which the observers have evidently been mis- 
led by the peccliar sarcoma-like character of the cells 
of the stroma of the ovary and submucosa of the uterus. 
The most valuable of these cases are those in which 
separate metastases of sarcoma and of carcinoma have 
been found, and of these there are less than half a 
dozen. Such a case is that reported by Grawitz, the 
patient being a woman of 67 years, who, in addition to 
several benign myomas of the uterus, had a sarcoma of 
the uterus and a carcinoma of the small intestine, each 
of which had produced metastases of its own kind in 
other organs. 

Most interesting of all are the tumors which contain 
both sarcomatous and carcinomatous elements in the 
same primary growth. If we consider the relation of 
prolonged irritation to the production of malignant 
proliferation of cells, we might reasonably expect, from 
this cause alone, that the rapidly-growing, irritated and 
inflamed stroma of a carcinoma might take on prolifera- 
tion of a malignant type. Or if we consider Cohnheim’s 
theory that tumors arise from misplaced nests of embry- 
onal tissue, and that most of such nests (e. g., adrenal 
nests in the kidney) contain both epithelial and con- 
nective tissue structures, we might expect that both 
types would take on malignant proliferation at the 
same time. In spite of both of these possibilities, how- 
ever, such primary mixed tumors are among the rarest 
of occurrences—there are scarcely a dozen cases re- 
ported. For some unknown reason they are most fre- 
quently present in the thyrqid, and hence have usually 
been secured as surgical specimens by operation. Per- 
haps on this account in but one of these cases has the 
final conclusive evidence of dual nature been shown; 
that is, the production of metastases containing both 
types of cells. This was a “sarco-carcinoma” of the 
thyroid of a dog, reported by Wells,“ which produced 
metastases of pure carcinoma, pure sarcoma, and of the 
mixed sarco-carci tous tissue. Other cases of sarco- 
carcinoma have been reported in this country—in the 
white rat by Leo Loeb“ and in the human thyroid by 
Wooley.“ 

If we try to secure light on the theories of tumor 
etiology from these observations, we do not find the il- 
lumination a very clear one. Only the distinctly specific 
nature of carcinoma and .arcoma stand forward; that 
so few mixed or multiple growths have been examined 
shows that the cause of carcinoma is probably quite 
2. Jour, of Pathol, and Bectortel.. June, 1901. 


2. Amer. Jour. Med. Sei., February, 1903. 
3. American Medicine, 1902, 4 ug. 30, p. 331. 
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distinct from that of a sarcoma. This fact might be 
interpreted equally well in favor of the idea of a specific 

parasite, or of the theory of an inherent, fundamental 
change in the process of cell multiplication—the two 
prevailing theories. That multiple primary tumors are 
so rare surely controverts the theory of a tumor dia- 
thesis” and also, to some extent, speaks against the 
idea of hereditary influence; the laws of chance would 
account for the small number of cases that have been 
reported. Grawitz considers that the infrequence of 
multiplicity epeaks against an infectious origin, an idea 
with which we can scarcely agree, for how often do we 
have primary simultaneous infections of different or- 
gans by pathogenic bacteria? 

In considering unusual pathologic conditions, such 
as these mixed tumors, a point of regret to the patholo- 
gist is that the great majority of such cases do not get 
into the literature. It would probably be safe to esti- 
mate that there occur a score of cases of multiple pri- 
mary malignant tumors for every one that is reported. 
They are recognized by physicians frequently enough, 
and perhaps talked over among colleagues, but, not be- 
ing recorded in the literature, their chief value is lost. 
No one man can have a large enough acquaintance with 
the rarities of pathology to draw safe conclusions from 
them. It is necessary to collect a large number of in- 
dividual experiences to make deductions, which in many 
instances are of great importance in matters that are not 
uncommon. It is, therefore, a very real duty of every 
physician to make his own observations on unusual 
matters available to others. A careful report of any of 
the unusual conditions personally observed has a more 
permanent worth than a score of articles which contain 
merely reflections resulting from considering the writ- 
ings of others, no matter how well presented and how 
instructive they may be. The man who has a case of 
acromegaly, or of acute yellow atrophy, or carotid gland 
tu. aor, or of blastomycosis, or of any of the other im- 
portant but rare diseases, and does not make the facts 
available to others, is committing a sin of omission. 


BEHRING’S NEW REMEDY FOR TUBERCULOSIS. 

The summary by Dr. Klebs, in this issue, of Behr- 
ing’s address at the International Congress for Tuber- 
culosis gives us as clear an idea as at present attainable 
of the real gist of this matter. Shorn of bewildering de- 
tail and ambiguities, Behring’s method consists in the 
use, for protective and curative purposes, of certain 
otherwise harmless constituents of the tubercle bacillus. 
The method appears to be ‘a natural outgrowth of the 
successful immunization of cattle against bovine tuber- 
culosis by means of injections of human and other 
varieties of tubercle bacilli. The introduction of living 
tubercle bacilli into human beings is not practicable 


and consequently it became necessary to try to secure 


the immunizing and possibly also curative substance or 
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substances in sterile form, and this it is that Behring 
indicates that he believes he has succeeded in doing. 

In this work Behring follows paths already broken in 
the efforts to obtain ive and curative substances 
from tubercle bacilli, as well as from other bacteria. E. 
Klebs has mail. tained for years that tubercle bacilli 
contain a curative element. Some of the earliest suc- 
cessful immunizations against tuberculosis were accom- 
plished by Trudeau, de Schweinitz and others in this 
country. In recent years much effort has been given 
also to obtain in as pure form as possible the substances 
of cholera, pest, typhoid and other bacteria that give rise 
to immunity in susceptible animals in order to develop 
practical methods of preventive inoculation, and con- 
siderable progress has been made in this respect. 

Translated into the terms of present-day immunology, 
the various ideas expressed as to the mode of action of 
“the curative element” of the tubercie bacillus, one 
would say that tubercle bacilli, like pathogenic mi- 
crobes in general, contain certain elements or antigens 
which, when introduced into suitable animals, may 
give rise to cellular reactions, leading to the formation 
of specific antibodies of various kinds and possibly to 
the development of a kind of cellular immunity, the 
nature of which we do not now understand. Concerning 
these antibodies little is yet actually known, but there 
is some reason to believe that bodies concerned in pha- 
gocytosis are of particular importance. 

With the scanty information now at hand it is easier 
to understand the protective than the curative action of 
Behring’s “TC” or tubercle antigens. One may con- 
ceive, however, that the injection in the infected or- 
ganism, at a favorable period, of considerable quanti- 
ties of antigens would stimulate and hasten the reac- 
tions that tend to natural healing, which we know oc- 
curs in a large per cent. of infected persons after a 
certain age. But at this juncture the advice given by 
Hunter to Jenner seems peculiarly applicable: “Don’t 
think, but work !” 


RATIONAL SANITATION. 

In a very readable article in Leslie’s Weekly for No- 
vember 23, Surgeon J. H. White, United States Public 
Health and Marine-Hospital Service, who was in charge 
of the victorious fight against yellow fever at New Or- 
leans, outlines the lessons of the epidemic. The chief 
one is in his title: “No more shotgun quarantines for 
yellow fever.” The task faced in New Orleans this year 
was much more formidable than that at Havana in 
1901. In the matter of sewers, water supply and dwell- 
ings New Orleans was in worse condition, while Havana 
had a docile population accustomed to military rule. A 
sane and rational quarantine admits any one from any 
where after six days’ observation, and freely admits 
persons in good health who can prove that they have 
not been in an infected locality. Many persons from 
infected towns were openly admitted to New Orleans, 
but none of them gave rise to further cases. All that is 
necessary, in fact, is to know just where each entrant 
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resides, so that surveillance can provide for prompt iso- 
lation, screening and fumigation. “A case of yellow 
fever known is a case of yellow fever extinguished.” 
Dr. White thinks “that train infection is a myth.” 
About 100 Mississippi 


believes “that the infector, the Stegomyia fasciata, re- 
mains very close to the point where it receives its infec- 


A UNITED PROFESSION IN NEW YORK. 


on by the state officers and the chairmen 
mittees. Thus the movement that was 
four years ago has finally accomplished 
which it was started. Since January, 
committees 
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New York Legislature, but which failed to pass, is to be 
again introduced at the coming session. It provides for 
the prohibition of the storage of poultry or game in an 
undrawn condition and the sale of such to the public. 
Attention has been called to the many cases of toxin in- 
fection from eating game and poultry which has been 
stored in an undrawn state. Naturally, the bill will be 
resisted by powerful interests, but it ought to pass. The 
idea of eating fowls which have been hung up in storage 
for indefinite periods with decomposing viscera unre- 
moved, is not esthetically attractive, and public opinion 
and requirements ought to be easily molded against such 
practice, even if the very evident sanitary conditions 
have less weight. 


Joun. A. M. A. 
back and forth from New Orleans to the Alabama- 
Mississippi line in the same cars with New Orleans 
passengers, but not gne guardsman was infected. He 
tion, and that for all practical purposes the disinfection 
ot the houses themselves will result in the elimination 
of the infection in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases 
out of a thousand.” 

According to a telegram received as we go to press, 
at a special term of the Supreme Court, held in Roches- 
ter, December 9, Judge Davy signed the order consoli- 
dating the Medical Society of the State of New York 
and the New York State Medical Association. This, as 
we understand it, removes the last technical obstruction 
to the uniting of the two state bodies. The members of 
ö the county societies become members of the district : 
branches and of the state society, and thus the new 
body contains a membership of over 6,000. As we un- 
derstand it, the new constitution and by-laws of the old 
state society become effective immediately, but until 
the county societies have elected delegates to the house 
of delegates to the state society the management will be 
tly at work arranging details and over- 
and other obstructions. The committees 
D on the result of their 
Eee have the thanks of the profession not 
only of New York, but of the whole country. A re- 
united profession will celebrate the hundredth anni- 
versary of the organization of the Medical Society of 
A Sane lian Ge the State of New York at the annual meeting to be held 
next month in Albany. 
FOOD-STORAGE REFORM. 
A bill which was introduced at the last session of the 


Dec. 16, 1905. 


THE “DRUMMER” EVIL AT HOT SPRINGS. 


It appears to be a fact that, in spite of the United 
States control of the Hot Springs reservation, the old 
evils there still exist. It has become one of the great 
health resorts of the country, but for some reason, per- 
haps for the lack of sufficient legislation by Congress or 
the state legislature, or lack of sufficient power on the 
part of the authorities to enforce existing enactments, 
the drummers and quack doctors are still in evidence 
and the commercialism and graft that were before noto- 
rious are still in full sway. The leasing of the privileges 
by the government under present regulations is held 
by some to be responsible for this. As far as the general 
government is responsible for matters at Hot Springs, 
it is its duty to make and to enforce such rules as will 
bring about a better state of affairs. If legislation by 
Congress is necessary it should be attended to at once. 
If the cession of state control is not sufficiently complete 
the people of Arkansas have also a duty in the matter. 
The continuance of the old state of as alleged, 
is a credit to no one. 


While it can not be denied that heredity is a not un- 
important factor in the development of arteriosclerosis, 
still it must be admitted that not less significance is to 
be attached to the exciting factors, namely, strain, in- 
fection and intoxication. The effects of the former are 
not readily averted, although something can be done in 
this direction, while numerous prophylactic measures 
may be instituted to exclude the latter. The disease of 
the vessels must be looked on as a response of the tissues 
to various irritants, and in its prevention effort :nust 
be directed to ing resistance and to avoid- 


ance and removal of undue stimulation. Even when de- 


veloped the disorder is not wholly unamenable to 
therapeutic intervention. At least its effects can be 
ameliorated in part and its further progress retarded. 
Great usefulness in this direction is claimed by Dr. E. 
Hirschfeld“ for the systematic employment of hot baths, 
from which he has obtained favorable results during a 
period of two and a half years. Precision in applica- 
tion is essential to success. The reactivity of the indi- 
vidual patient must first be determined. If the pa- 
tient be a male not above 55 60 years of age, the bath 
may be begun at a temperature of 102 degrees. The 
immersion should not, as a rule, be continued for less 


than ten minutes. On the other hand, the treatment * 


should not be undertaken unless the left heart be sound 
and the vascular pressure good. In general, though not 
without qualification, it may be said that the hot bath 
is likely to do good when digitalis is contraindicated, 
and conversely. The good effects of the hot bath in the 
treatment of arteriosclerosis are to be attributed (1) to 
a reduction in blood pressure by unloading the internal 
organs and increasing the supply of blood to the skin; 
2) to increased combustion, as indicated by elevation 
of bodily temperature; (3) to increased elimination of 


1. Australasian Med. Gas., vol. xxiv, No. 7, p. 319. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Physician Twice Fined.—Dr. Francis J. Todd, Oakland, on 
November 16 was fined on one count $2 and on another count 
$5 for exceeding the automobile speed limit. 


Midwife Not Guilty——Emelie Sutler Simon, a midwife, of 
San Francisco, charged with causing the death of Mrs. 
Venezia by a criminal operation, was discharged November 11, 
the judge stating that he found no proof of guilt. 

Inmates in State Institutions.—The State Board of Chari- 


1 


Miss Georgiana Jones 
The new detention hospital for Loe Angeles at Chaves Revine 


in to have a handsome addition 


111 
ap 
1 


Hospital Newa. — The by-laws of Norwalk 
so amended as to increase the maximum 


gai 


Hospital Plans Approved.—The plans for the United States 
Army General tal, Washington, have been approved by 
the — of War and the committee in charge, consisting 
of Ma Borden, McCaw and Stevens. Congress has appro- 
priated $300,000 to complete the building. 


Sent to Prison. Dr. Herbert T. Thornburgh, San — 
an employé of a patent medicine manufacturer, was sen 
on November 18 to serve two and one-half years in the state 
penitentiary at San Quentin for forgery. 
ties reports the following number of inmates in the various in- 
stitutions of the state: State ae 
Napa, 1491; at Agnews, 1,063; at 
southern California, 833. 
October Vital Statistics.—Reports from 53 of the 57 counties 
in the state show 1,873 births, equivalent to an annual rate of 
13.1 per 1,000; 2,117 deaths, equivalent to an annual rate of 
14.9 per 1,000; and 1,464 marriages. Tuberculosis led the 
death causes, with 299, followed heart disease with 184, 
pneumonia with 127, injuries ( suicide) with 127, 
cancer with 119, diarrhea with 112 and t’s disease with 
106 deaths. 
Hospital News.—Mrs. Millicent Olmstead, San Gabriel, has 
TREATMENT ARTERIOSCLEROSIS. n Angeles and a , to after 
_ wad death and the proceeds devoted to the establishment and main- 
tenance of a free hospital. The property deeded is valued at 
more than $200,000.—The Oceano Outdoor Sanatorium for 
Consumptives, Santa Monica, netted $1,374.89 from the 
— a ree months. 
— — — cost about 
000, accommodat 30 patients ven by O. S. A. Sprague 
as a memorial to his late wife. 
COLORADO. 
Hot Springs at a cost of $9,000.-A non-sectarian hospital, 
under the auspices of the Colorado Conference of Deaconesses, 
will be erected in Colorado Springs at an expense of $100,000. 
a eee to Sanatorium.—The new St. Anthony addition to 
the Glockner Sanatorium, Colorado Springs, has been erected , 
and 11 at a cost of about $40,000, and 29 tents or cot- 
tages have been located on the grounds of the institution, at a 
cost of about $23,000. 
in, consulting physician.—— The Danbury Hospital Association 
has filed articles of incorporation———The cornerstone of St. 
Francis Hospital, Hartford, was laid with appropriate cere- 
monies October 29. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Health Report.—The report of the health officer for the week 
ended December 2 shows that 101 deaths occurred and 114 
births. At the close of the week the following cases of con- 
- let fever, 20; t id fever, 140, and 117 5. The health 
— — department is investigating a number of the sources of milk 
1 supply to determine, if possible, the source of infection. 


Jour. A. M. A. 
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Examination of School Children.—The medical examination 
of children in the Kansas City public schools was inaugurated 
November 20 by a corps of 50 medical inspectors. 

Personal.—Dr. Charles A. acting health 11 
sioner since the removal of Dr. John H. Simon in Jul 
was formally elected health officer of St. Louis, Novem =) 
r. A. J. Detweiler, Columbia, has resigned as bacteriolo- 
-: of the State Board of Health and expects to locate in Han- 

. and Mrs. — W. Howard, Kansas City, have 
. visit to the East. 


MONTANA. 


New Hospital.—It is announced that John Manning will soon 
erect a hospital building to cost $9,000 at Boulder Hot Springs. 
Diphtheria.—There are no new diphtheria cases reported in 
Anaconda, and only about 20 cases have been reported since 
Strict quarantine and disinfection have been observed. 
Personal. Dr. George H. Putney, Missoula, has received an 
appointment from the Panama commission and has left for his 
= duty at Colon——Dr. Gowan 11 Great Falls, 
Rochester, Minn., 


Dr. James L. Jones, Dillon, for $300 damages alleged to have 
been suffered by reason of the loss of his wife’s services for 
six months caused by her inability to ae to household 
the plaintiff 


Hospital Nebuilt.— The work of reconstruction of the old 
west wing at the Nebraska State Hospital, Norfolk, into a cot - 
and for the accommodation of more 42 oy has ‘commenced, 

the work will be completed early in the summer. The new 
tage will cost about $21,000 and will accommodate 50 


— 
Personal. Dr. Emma C. Robbins, third assistant 
at the Hastings State Asylum, has Dr. y C. 
Harris, Sidney, has resigned as receiver of the United States 
Land Office——Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Agee, Valley, have moved 
to Nevada. Dr. G. W. 2 Barneston, has been ap- 
Philip division surgeon of the Union Pacific Railroad.—Dr. 
ip H. Metz, 14 1 been appointed distriet surgeon 
and physician for the U fic Railroad. 

theria.— The South Ward school, Aurora, was closed > 

cently and fumigated on account of diphtheria.——Dr. 
Winnett Orr, Lincoln, who has studied the of ih. 

theria in that city and the use of quarantine methods and 
antitoxin, asserts that the use of antitoxin has reduced the 
death rate from 40 cent. to 2 per cent. or less. He esti- 
mates the total number of cases during the fall months at 150 

and states that 33 cases were quarantined during October.—— 
In Benson 12 cases have been and the 4 

losed.— The 

— 


of Scabies.—An epidemic of what is called the old - 
fash “army itch” is prevalent in Nashua. It is estimated 
that there are 500 cases in the city. 
yo Notes.—The Elliot Hospital, Manchester, is to re- 
ceive $5,000 by the will of Mrs. Angeline B. — to support a 
free bed.——It is suggested that the new hospital now in proc- 
ess of in Exeter, to cost $25,000, be named after 
Edward Tuck of Paris, who gave $11,000 toward the building 


Contract Medicine. The Nashua Medical Association 
on November 27 voted unanimously to stand by the resolution 


enter into contracts with lodges, 


Cook, Concord, president of the Alpha- 
* — — Kappe 1— was given a banquet at Nashville. 
Tenn. , Octo 26.— Dr. Frank W. Grafton has been elected 
ident of the Concord District Nursing Association. Dr. 
Napoleon Matte, Keene, fell while lea the house of a 
— fractured a bone in the left 


NEW JERSEY. 
—By the adjudication of the estate of the 
the Cooper Hospital, Camden, receives 


Charitable 
late Maria T. 
$124,689.50. 
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New Mayor City, who broke 
ground for w Cit 2 8, the corner · 
stone of the te new City Hoel Septem 

theria.—Diphtheria has again broken out in Millville 
and it is feared that the schools will have to be elosed. One 
school in Cranford has been closed on account of diphtheria. 

Personal.—Dr. Sylvan G. Bushey, Camden, sustained severe 
contusions in a fall from a trolley car November 18.—Dr. 
Joseph B. Shaw, Trenton, has returned after six months’ stay 
in Germany.——Dr. Wiliam II. Kensinger, Camden, has been 
elected a member of the city council. 


NEW MEXICO. 
Personal.—Dr. William J. Hammer, who has been for the 


Europe. 

Albuquerque Protests Against Influx of Incurables.— At a 
— of the associated charities of Albuquerque, November 
2, the following resolution was adopted: 

Resotred, That the ph ns and authorities in other sections 

health seekers to Albuquerque and 
— er ‘are without suthclent 
advantages or are without su 
period of 
requested 


t least six 
at months, 


Hospital certificate of 14 of 
the City Hospital for Women, Buffalo, has been The 
concern is capitalized at $1,000. 

Bequests.—By the will of the late Dr. DeVille W. Harring- 
ton, Buffalo, $3,000 is added to the $2,000 heretofore rn for 
the endowment of the Dr. Harrington lectures About 
$125,000 was also left to the Buffalo General H 
dow the Dr. Harrington Hospital for Children. 

ry.—The Ballston Infirmary, situated at 
nted with $5,000 in 4 per cent. railroad bonds 
Harriet N. Carpenter. The interest from these bonds is to be 
to the county a three years Horace W. 
of New York City. ~ 

State Charity Work.—The third annual meet 
Charities Aid Association was held in the Un 
Building, New York Cit ype 6. George F. Canfield, 
president of the associat in his report as chairman of the 
committee on the insane, said that there was a decrease in the 
number of new cases this year, as compared with last year, 
and that the increase in the number of committed insane dur- 
number being 547, as com with 927 last year, and an 
average of 758 a year for t 12 years. The total num- 
ber of committed insane in state hospitals and private asylums 
on October 1 was 27,408, of whom all except 985 were in state 
hospitals. The legislature of last year made provision for in- 
creased accommodations at the Institution for the Feeble- 
minded and Epileptic. The Craig Colony for 
allowed a new building for 200 inmates; the 
Custodial Asylum for Women, two cottages, each for 60 in- 
mates, and the Rome State Custodial Asylum, a dormitory 
building for 100 inmates, and sufficient money to purchase 150 
acres of farm land. Dr. Charles Hitchcock was re-elected as 
one of the members of the board of managers. 


New York City. 


Tuberculosis Exhibition Moves. This exhibition, which has 
been open for two weeks at the American Museum of Natural 
History, will be moved to Boston, to Philadelphia, and to other 
larger cities. 

Low Death Rate.—The death rate figures for the week end- 
ing December 2 were 17.82 per 1,000. This is unusually low 
for this season of the year. The only increase in mortality was 
from measles. 

Personal. Dr. George Montgomery Tuttle sailed for Genoa 
on the Cretic December 7.——Dr. Armand L. F. Dufloo was 
assaulted and robbed while returning from a night call. He lost 
$70 in = a gold watch and some valuable papers. 

Leng Island Open-air Sanitarium.—The trustees of this in- 
stitution have appealed for funds. The institution will be for 
the use of Brooklyn and Long Island. In Brooklyn alone it is 

that there are more than 10,000 consumptives, most 


to en- 


of the State 
ted Charities 


— 
past five years first assistant physician at the Loomis Sani- 
tarium, Liberty, N. Y., has been appointed resident medical 
director at St. Joseph’s Sanatorium, Silver City. He will as- 
sume the duties of his new position at once. Dr. Carl Hagen, 
Silver City, has returned after an absence of four months in 

: the greatest 
NEBRASKA. NEW YORK. 
on account 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

fund. — 

passed some time ago against contract medieine. By the terms 

of this resolution the members of the association agree not to 

DEE societies, organizations or cor. 

uest 
Wi 


1 
15 


— 
„ 


Te 
it 


* 
o 


that the number of both 
or less than one-half the number em in other 
institutions of this country where large numbers of the insane 
are collected. Dr. Coplin in his investigation has learned that 
the cost (34 cents) of kee a patient at Blockley a day is 
less than at any other tution in this country. 
TENNESSEE. 
Smallpox.—Many cases of smallpox have appeared in Clai- 
borne County. 


gate, Chattanooga, chief surgeon of the Southern Railway, 
ashi Nem 


moved to W D. C.——Dr. Elizabeth C. Kane, : 
phis, has returned from the East. 

Progress —A stockholders’ of the 
College was 


Wins Suit.—The 


for alleged malpractice. In the lower court a verdict was re- 
turned for the plaintiff in the sum of $500, but this verdict 
was reversed by the Supreme Court on the ground that “from 
the evidence of plaintiff himself and plaintiff’s witnesses, this 
court is of the opinion that there is no evidence to sustain the 
verdict of this case, and the same is therefore reversed.” 

of Society.—At the annual meeting of the 
nied Coat Medical Society, held in Murfreesboro, De- 
cember 6, the following officers were elected: Dr. James B. 
Murfree, Sr., — 2 t; Dr. James J. Rucker, 
Overall, greens Dr. Rufus Pitts, Murfreesboro, secre- 
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ted without capital stock, with 
of “free treatment of the i t 


if 
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al 
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Dr. George W. Middleton, Parowan, has been 
deputy quarantine physician for Iron County, viee Iv. 
McGregor, on leave of absence.——Dr. H. 

Lake City, is.confined to his room from in- 


VERMONT. 

Epidemic in Orphanage.—Seventeen in St. Or- 
phan Asylum, Burli ill October 26, 
and three died. At autopsy it was that the death 
was due to poison, the nature of which has not yet been deter- 


dria, November 21 on his way to his station on the 
U br. Patrick J. McKenzie, Burlington, has been 
a ted a member of the staff of the Danvers (Mass.) 


Hos - 
1. — Dr. W. R. Blossom, Rutland, was fined $100 and costs 
at Rutland. October 9, for killing a deer out of season. 


VIRGINIA. 

Northern Neck Medical Association.—This association met 
at Warsaw, with Dr. James W. Tankard, Lilian, Northumber- 
land — SS. and Dr. R. O. Long, secretary. Four- 
teen ot ysicians, representing section of the coun- 

of Richmond, Westmoreland and 


ties Lancaster Northumber- 
land, were presen 

Students Barred — on relief of 
the poor has adopted a resolution that the and stu- 
dents of the medical co of Richmo d be barred 
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— Rive — White Nile. The beat wis 
ver, a tary t ite 
leave this station every two months for ite first Abysinnian Phe oy wen 497 4 is said that ten persons in Nacog- 
station, 289 miles up the Sobat. Dr. Magill will establish es have been bitten by rabid dogs in the last few days. 
be brought back to Doliob Hill. purpose 

Health Report.—The total number of deaths for the week eie ulgation of 
ended December 9 reached 479, as compared with 463 reported ‘°°! nowledge to doctors.” A building has been secured 
last week, and 453 reported in the corresponding week of last en Third Avenue and the dispensary was opened for the recep- 
year. The principal causes of death were: Type fever, 13; tion of patients on November 27. 
measles, 4; diphtheria, 14; tuberculosis, 52; cancer, 29; apo- Non-paying Patienta— Many of the county medical associa- 
plexy, 22; heart disease, 43; acute respiratory disease, 91; of the state are now the following resolution: 
gastritis, 6; enteritis, 25; * disease, 37; suicide, 3; acci- 
dent, 14, and marasmus, 8. There wére 291 new cases of con- 
tagious disease reported, with 29 deaths, as compared with 
194 cases and 31 deaths for the preceding week. Typhoid fever 
as com with 100 cases 12 deaths for previous t 
seven days. The sections of the city supplied with filtered head of charity.” 
water are practically free from the disease, while the major to determine whether or not 
th this agreement was a violation of the trust statute of the state 

w” water. and held that it is not a violation. 

Conditions at Blockley.—Since the appointment of Dr. W. M. 
Se —— — condition of the Phila- In Peril of Fire.— The r 
delphia Hospital has been a. An advisory board ap- at Sunnyside, November 11, the adjacent Utah 
pointed by the mayor found hospital in a state of confu- Company's Hospital in grave y, but the building was 
sion. The report presented by Drs. Dercum, Mills and Pick- saved by prompt action of the company’s fire department. 
ett shows that the insane department contains over 1,800 pa- 
tients and the space allotted to this number, if conducted under ted 
ast woes than 763 os 
800. The report further states that the buildings are wholly pink 
unhygienic r . 1 L are entirely 4 juries received in a runaway accident. 
adequate for the demands made. supplies are about Epidemic Diseases.— listrict school 
— now for 1,800 patients as when the number was only ic) were closed en — — in — 1 
1,400. The committee further found that the patients were demie of scarlatina. have not been . 
not provided with sufficient clothing. Another very undesirable istence of the disease. The local board of health has 
condition was the intermingling of patients suffering from Pbited 3324 — 
various diseased conditions, particularly the tuberculous pa- lie gathering. It fe reported that there are 20 — Ugh 
tients. The number of medical attendants was also said — 
to be entirely insufficie It may be stated, the report says, 

— 

Medical Monthly Sold.— The Vermont Medical Monthly has 

been transferred by Dr. H. Edwin Lewis to Drs. Henry C. Tink- 
ham, dean of the medica] * —— of the University of 
Vermont; Bingham H. Stone, director of the State Laboratory 
of Hygiene; Charles F. Dalton and H. L. White, secretary of 
the medical faculty of the University. 

ber 26, at w organiza 
Jones was elected president, and Dr. wa ; it, vice- — 
president. The trustees of the institution are: Drs. Heber 8 — „I Opens.—The opening lecture of the medical 

partment of the University of Vermont, Burlington, was 
Jones, Edward C. Ellett, John M. Maury, Maximillian Golt- given by Dr. Don D. Grout, Waterbury, December 2. Dr. J. H. 
man, George G. Buford, Richmond McKinney, and William Lockart, Montreal, has been elected professor of gynecology in 
Krauss. place of De. Lapthors m Smith, Montreal, resigned, and Dr. 

mue chosen adjunct f 
Burd inst Drs. C. G. Gates and J. P. Milbanks, Chattanooga, 

from the hospital in the future. It was alleged by the chair - 
man of the committee that the colleges of the city were sending 
(ve-clested); De. V. to inmates fer of end that of 
the Tennessee State Medical Association, and Dr. Harry C. ’ y 
Rees, Murfreesboro, alternate. Drs. James B. Murfree, Sr., these patients objected to the practice. 
James J. Rucker and Rufus Pitts were appointed a committee Personal—The board of visitors of the University of Vir- 
to formulate a program for the ensuing year. ginia has elected Dr. William Mann Randolph, Charlottesville, 


Ernest C. Levy, Richmond, has been elected city — yo 
for a term of two years. Dr. J. C. Witten, Richmond, 


— instructor in minor surgery at the Medical Col - 
lege irginia. Dr. Charles L. Cul , Portsmouth, has 
been appointed local surgeon for the Norf Portsmouth & 
Newport News Company’s system. 


WASHINGTON. 
Work in Spokane. The members of the Spo- 


and laying out a to give = ee of the North- 
ern benefits 


derived from attend- 
ical institution. 

—Dr. Yancey G. Blalock, Walla Walla, has been 
from of physician to the state 


Must Have License.—The Su 

ngton has sustained the conviction of O. V. Lawson of 
notorious State Electro-Medical Institute, Seattle, charged 
practicing medicine without a license. In its decision 
declares that the unamended sections of the medical act 
and the three sections of that act as amended in 1901 
full force and constitute the law. The defendant’s con- 
was that, because the amended act had failed to set 
full the old law, if changed, it was unconstitutional. 

Court accepted b 


declares was once y the court, but is 
no a . By virtue of this decision the court affirms 
2 the law of the court and declares that the 
* 9384 fully obtained the complainant, Calvin C. 
Deaton, must refunded. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


a very mild form and the board of health has done good work 
controlling t tions. 

—More than 20 cases of theria have been re- 

ported from Jefferson County delay in acknowl- 

ng was due to a difference in 


ease have 
been closed on account of the prevalence of diphtheria. 
District Meeting.—The annual meeting of the North Wiscon- 
sin District Medical Society was held in Eau Claire, November 
22. Dr. Edward H. Grannis, Menominee, was elected president; 
Dr. Frank W. Epley, New Richmond, vice-president, and Dr. 
Hiram A. Fulton, Eau Claire, secretary. It was decided to hold 


in her will for the benefit of the Madison Hospital 
und.—By the will of Julia Gertner, Milwaukee, 
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$500 is to the Milwaukee Dr. Edward 
A. Miller, tonville, will open a private hospital i that city. 
The new Milwaukee Deaconess Mother Milwaukee, 


was dedicated November 23. 
schools and churches in Se 

ic meetings have been 
which 15 cases have been 


Smallpox.— The public 
have been closed and all 
on account of smail 


repo 

to have at least 100 cases of smallpox; 70 houses have been 

quarantined. 

Personal.—Dr. and Mrs. Herman F. Oshwaldt, Oconto Falls, 

while driving near that village, were injured in a runaway 
nt. Mrs. Oshwaldt sustained severe injuries about the 


ppewa . Mrs. M. 
Oshkosh, have returned from an eight months’ tri 
Dr. William W. Reed, Jefferson, has been 


Bock, assistant surgeen W , Sheboygan, resigned. 
Dr. William O. St. Sure, 2 
sician of Sheboygan County.— Dr. Gustav A. 

waukee, has as of the Milwaukee County 
— staff. The followi have been appointed 
for Milwaukee County: Drs. F. Young, William Loch- 
emes, Louis F. Klemm, J. H. Rohr, Charles A. Faber, A. E. 


at Hospital.—A of alcohol which was stored in 
the basement of the ranch of the Wyoming General 
— exploded October 20, fatally Ir employe and 

fire to the hospital. 9 tution 
were removed in safety. 
to about $800. 
Personal.—Drs. Harry S. Finney, Rawlins, is ill in Omaha 
with ty fever. Henry Stevens and Herman E. 
McCallam, Laramie, have been appointed local physicians for 
the Union Pacific 8 ——Dr. Charles E. Downey, Evans- 
ton, has been appointed e 

line of the Western Pacific road in Utah and Nevada. 


signed by several members of the not to assist nor to 

consult with the medical director of Sheridan General 

Hospital 

State Meeting. — The annual of Wyom- 

ing State M Society, post ber 27-29, 
mber 7. The following officers 


1884 2 Jour. A. M. A. 
8 
A hospital ward has been established at the State 
for the Blind, Janesville, where 15 cases of smallpox have been 
te 
ance on 
head and spine and broke three ribs, and Dr. Oshwaldt re- 
removed ceived some bruises about the head, but was not seriously in- 
tiary.—— Dr. H. We oward, . jured.——-Dr. William F. Beutler, Wauwatosa, has been reap- 
fever. Dr. William E. Fifield, Tacoma, is critically ill—— inted superintendent of the — agg for the Chronic Insane, 
Dr. B. H. Yount, formerly of Wilbur, has been released from — — Ha Stan has been re-elected phy- 
the State Hospital for the Insane, Medical Lake. E. rl a 
New Antivaccination Tactics.—After making a thorough in- abroad. 
— of the statutes in various states concerning the vac- physician of 
cina of school children the Antivaccination Society of Bell- Jefferson County for the fifteenth time-——Lieutenant Otto B. 
ingham ascertained that the cause of questioning the validity 
of the law would be of no avail, and it is now endeavoring to 
compel the board of health and the school board to make a 
literal enforcement of the law. 
22 News.—A contract has been awarded by the trus- 
tees St. Luke’s Hospital, Spokane, for the — — 3 
maternity wing which will accommodate 50 patients a 
—1 an : of about $50,000.—Dr. Watanabe will Schmitz and A. C. Sidler.——Dr. John W. Coon has been ap- 
open a hospital in Seattle for the exclusive use of Japanese pointed superintendent of the Milwaukee County Hospital, 
patients. St. Joseph's Hospital, Aberdeen, is so overcrowded vice Dr. Ernest C. Grosskopf. 
that it has been necessary to convert the — 48 into a WYOMING 
ward.— It is proposed to erect a hospital to accom- 4 
modate 30 patients in Wenatchee.—4 it has been License Revoked.—The State Board of Medical Examiners 
granted for the erection of one wing to the — Hospi- has revoked the medical certificate granted Dr. W. R. Wil- 
tal, Seattle, to cost $16,000 and to accommodate 45 patients. son, who left Caspar in August last. The cause of the revoca- 
tion was that Dr. Wilson obtained the certificate through false 
Personal.—Dr. Abraham 8. Warder, Grafton, is seriously ill Society, held’ in Sheridan “November 6 De. G. 
with rheumatism.——Dr. Horace M. Brown has been appointed Halley, president of the society, — — 
a member of — local — the members trom for conduct unbe- 
Smallpox.—The smallpox situa n Wellsburg i office the society. The fi int 
lieved to be under control. At present there are 14 cases in the — 4 * 4.——— 
and under strict The disease has in , 
ween two physicians as * r or no con- were elected: President, Dr. William A. Wyman, ne; 
tion was diphtheria———At Byron, where 16 cases were al- vice-presidents, Drs. Fred Horton, Newcastle, and Ernest A. 
leged, 5 cases only exist. Croskery, Wheatland; secretary, Dr. George L. Strader, Chey- 
WISCONSIN. enne; treasurer, 7 A. Francis Hoff, Casper; delegate to the 
' heria.— rted to be epi in the American Medical Association, Dr. Henry L. Stevens, Laramie, 
T Lge: Kr —— 60 — the dis- and alternate, Dr. Alfred C. Godfrey, Lander, The next annual 
meeting of the society will be held at Casper. The date of 
the meeting has not yet been set. The entire session was well 
attended and a large number of Wyoming physicians were 
elected to membership. 
GENERAL. 
Yellow Fever in Cuba.—According to Public Health Reports, 
no new cases of yellow fever have been reported since No- 
the next meeting in Eau Claire, Nov. 3, 1906. vember 26. 
vised 83, 4 my o ne, com o ns o > 
building f Wis., and Duluth, Minn., held its annual meeting November 


authors to reach a 


Dec. 16, 1905. 


15. Dr. Luther A. Potter, Superior, was elected president, Dr. 


Big Four S Meet.—The Association of Big Four Rail- 
road Surgeons held its eleventh annual in Cincinnati 
November 2. The ‘following officers = : : Dr. E. Mem- 
men, Bioomi III. sd Bain, Kenton, 
Ohio, vice-p t; atid Dr. T e Kennedy, Shelbyville, III., 


Hartford, Conn., 

men who would be 
erature on the scientific study of spit = — ont 
the alcoholic probiems 
reciative renders, to promote 


com ys 

along the Atlantic seaboard. 

for Food Purity.— The committee on food 
Official ral 


of Agriculture in fin- 
ished its William 
Frear of lvania, Dr. E. H. Jenkins „ 


from insane. Many instances in which a 
tics had been put on a self-supporting basis were ci and 
the ral outlook was said to be distinctly encouraging. 
Em was laid on the emancipation the idea 
that the only treatment for epilepsy was confinement 
and the use of bromids. To-day over 20 per cent. of patients 
are cured. 

Cholera Quaranti Heiser 


Yellow Fever in Panama. — case of yellow fever was re- 
in Panama, November 20. 
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ernor Blanchard a report of the 
bers tendered their tions. 


Kohuke a New Or — 
finally abandoned on November 19, and on the same day the 
city council voted a present of $250 to Dr. F. D. Miller, the 
city health officer, for his work during the epidemie—In 
Texas the Jefferson County Medical y Beaumont 

D of confidence in State Health Officer 


office until the end of the fiscal year. 


ferson County Medical Society at - ge officially thanks 
State Health Officer Sanders for his during the epidemic 
period.——Dr. John Callon of New Orleans received a silver 
service as a from bors for his 
work during the ic.——Dr. Heber Jones, th officer 
at Memphis, has received a subscription of $10,000 for his 
hard work d of the —At Havana 
there seems to be a in number of new cases 
of yellow fever 

American This of 


Tuberculosis Exhibition.— 
which a report was given last week, 
success; over 10,000 attended the fi 
educational work has a great opportunity 
the American Federation of omg nF 
— — for co-operation by the labor unions is 

riday with Dr. John 


5 


2 
FE 
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rge audience of teachers 
the history of this disease and explained at | 
disease is why by inhalation, ingestion, 

infection. The consumptive ‘should hold his hand 
before his mouth while coughing, as a consumptive who raises 
sputum expels 100,000,000 bacilli in twenty-four hours. The 

of consumption were outlined, as it is essential 

Id be acquainted with them. The 
berculosis may be inherited or acquired; al 

rt in causing a predisposition. Aside from 
* . is sold in patent medicines than over the 
4 less than 

this coun 


78717 8 
Fe 


ry every year. percen 
3 tent — 
cent. ea res i 
ir names for the purpose of — 
ng, yet even ministers of the Gospel and statesmen are 
Ity of this offense. It must be understood that while tuber- 
culosis is curable, it is not curable by patent medicines, — 
by good 1 fresh air, rest, and a little medicine, e 
by a physician. It is the duty of the tea r to pre- 
vent — . among children, and as a consequence among 
next generation. Cleanliness in regard to 
and finger nails should be insisted on. In France a few lines 
ving instruction on these matters are on the outside of 


an 
583 
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vember 1, one of which, as previously reported, occurred in 
Colon. Acting Assistant Surgeon Mohr states that as no * 

have been taken by the Panama authorities to stamp out 
infection in Bocas del Toro, a quarantine has been enforced 
against that place by the sanitary department. All non-im- 
will be placed in detention for 
ve days the small sailing craft bringing such passengers 
— a fumigated before being allowed 92 alongside the 

oc 

The End of the Yellow Fever Epidemic. During the last 
place of meeting. week of November both New Orleans and Vicksburg reported 

Literature on Study of Alcohol Problem.—Dr. T. D. Crothers, three new cases.—The Louisiana Board of Health gave Gov- 

me lit- Dr. Charles Chassaignac is 

and mentioned for Dr. Souchon’s post as — of the new 

enable board. It is recalled that at the close of former epidemics the 

co-op- State Board of Health always has resigned with more or less 

: : — satisfaction. It is reliably reported that the Orleans 

Epilepsy Prize—The National Association for the Study of Parish Medical Society will officially investigate the cha 
Epilepsy offers a prize of $300 for the best essay on the 
“Etiology of Physicians in any 
compete. The award will be made in November, 1906, 1 
essays submitted must be sent in by Sept. 1, 1906. Details as 
to conditions governing the award may be obtained from Dr. 

W. P. — oe of the Craig Colony for Epi- 
leptics, Sonyea, N. Y. 

Seaboard Medical Association.—The annual meeting of this vember 25. Texas spent $22,000 on its quarantine, of which 
society just closed resulted in the election of the following 10.000 stands defici ti 
officers: Dr. John C. Rodman, Washington, N. C., president; zum $10,000 s as a deficiency and $12,000 as the entire 
Drs. Benjamin R. Gary, Newport News, Va., first, E. C. Hath- “Ppropriation for the state health office for the year Sept. 1, 
away, Bloxom, N. C., and J. W. Bowden, Accomac, Va., vice- 1905, to Aug. 31, 1906. In consequence, an additional de- 

; n Alabama the Jef- 
commissioned by Congress to collaborate with the & 
M. A. Scorell of Kentucky, Dr. A. H. Weber of Ohio and Dr. 
H. W. Wiley of Washington. They discussed meat extracts, 
peptones, fruits, vegetables, flavoring extracts, edible vegetable 
oils, salts, teas, coffee, fresh fruit juices, meat, root beer, 
malt liquors, spirituous liquors, carbonated water, preserva- 
tives and colors. Already some standards have been fixed 
and adopted by many states. 
5 National Association for 2 2 of Epilepsy.—The fol- 
owing officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Dr. ‘Max Mailhouse, New Haven, Conn.; vice-presidents, Dr. 8. A. Knopf of New Yo told _how the teacher can assist 
Everett Flood, Palmer, Mass., and Dr. William F. M 
Petersburg, Va.; 22 and treasurer, Dr. James W. 
Wherry, Dansville, N. Y. Very interesting reports were given 
of the in the treatment of 
reports that number of cases 0 
since the beginning of the outbreak is 210, with 183 deaths; 
the total number in the 1— is 437, with 230 deaths. In 
regard to the interisland quarantine, he states that in view 
of the urgent necessity for more — — communication with 
the provinces on account of the conditions which were brough 
about by the recent typhoon, and the fact that the quarantin 
had been in operation for nearly two months with only 1 
case of cholera making its appearance on a vessel undergoing 
quarantine detention; and, furthermore, since experience with 
cholera during the 8 three years has demonstrated that for 
practical purposes the incubation period of cholera is less than 
three days, it was decided to reduce the period of quarantine 
on outgoing interisland vessels from five to three days. lie school books. The teacher should always remember not 
to overtax the mind to the detriment of the physical develop- 
ment. A variety of breathing exercises should be taught, also 
who lived in the San Tomas Hospital, the charity hospital in outdoor singing and where possible swimming lessons. Child 
the city of Panama. According to the official report he was labor should be abolished. Neither the tuberculous teacher 
taken sick in that institution, admitted to the ward as a pa- nor the tuberculous child should be permitted in the schools, 
tient on November 11, and died on November 20. This is the but provision should be made for both. Sanatoria should be 
third case of yellow fever reported on the Isthmus since No- established. Carnegie recognized the need of the college pro- 


wealous teachers whick would. pension 


Medical Reciprocity with the United Kingdom.—The presi- 
„ Stated that the effect of the General 


tives, tended 
which conducts Muskoka hospitals at Gravenhurst, 
operations. That t interest has been taken in 


have 
pidl 
now ra com 
000, 


future, seeing that the Toronto 
General Hospital receives many county — throughout 
the year.—In connection with the establishment of the 

Alexandra Hi I. Montreal, on a firm financial 
committee In rge of finance report that they se 
firms of Montreal to whom first to appeal for funds, and 
_ have responded favorably. This is 


4 

i 


1 
4 
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namely, 

raising of $250,000. Of this amount only $130,000 been 
The Alexandra Hospital has 4. erected by 

of Montreal, to accommodate 


year up to December 1. 

fourth annual meeting of the British Medical Association 
be held at Toronto, Canada, Aug. 21-25, 1906, under the direc 
tion of the following officers: 

President. Mr. George C. Franklin, Leicester, England ; 


Se: orator on surgery. aie Victor Horsley. 
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SBCTIONS. 
Anatomy and rr Prof. Bertram C. A. 
Windle, Cork, Ireland. Secretary, Dr. C. Shuttleworth, 
Derma .—President, Dr. ‘Norman Walker, Edinburgh, 
land. Secretary, Dr. D. King Smith, Toronto. 
a Otology.—Vresident, 


ecretartes.— Dr. F. 
„Toronto * De. J. G 
Pathologic Prof. J. 
Toronto. Sec Dr. Maud Abbott, Toronto. 
Gomanitien Dr. J. 


rra 

Br. Alex. McPhedran, Dr. 
ident ; Dr. F. 0 @e 

president-elect N. C. Starr, Dr. J. A. Dr. D. J 


mittee.—Chairman, Dr. N. A. Powell. Secre- 
* Dr. C. P. we Dr n. 1. 
tion Subcommittee.—Chairman, Riordan. 
Secretary, Dr. H. A. Reatty. 
Dinner Rubcommittee. 


and Bubcommittee.—Chairman, 
Wright. retary, Dr. J. N. E. Brown. 2 
Local Entertainments Subcommittee.—Chairman, Dr. H. Craw- 
ee. 
Dr. R. W. Bruce Smith. 
rma . 
Secretary, Dr. W. H. Cronyn (Rosedale). 
FOREIGE. 
Plague Hollis of Lourenzo Marquez re- 


Postgraduate Lectures.—The Berlin Docent-Verein 
announces the next cycle of lectures to commence 
March 1 and continue to March 28, 1906. 329 
and other details can be learned by applying to > 
Ziegelstrasse 10, Berlin, Germany. 

International oric Anthropology and 


Archeology.—The thirteenth international congress devoted to 
these 8 will convene at Monaco April 16 to 26, 1906. 
Further information can be obtained on application to M. 
Henri Hubert, 74, rue Claude-Bernard, Paris, 

Exhibition for Medicine.—During the German “Co- 
lonial Congress,” held at Berlin, in October, an exhibition of 
tropical medicine attracted much attention. One of the most 
interesting exhibits was that of the Woman’s League for Care 
of the Sick in the Colonies. It included a model sick room 
and kitchen for the tropics. 


and only 363 new medical students were enrolled. 
crease in the population and the losses in the profession 
death or incapacity require an increase of 550 physicians every 
year to meet the demand, oe to the statisticians. 
decrease 


The lack is in younger 

Darmstadt Police Regulation Quack Ads.—The city of 
Darmstadt, 
penalty of 30 ($7.50) for publishing or advertising 
articles, remedies or methods — 
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fessor in his old age, 
establish a fund for 
them or enable them to rest until . 
CANADA. 
Presiden Thomas London, 
in burgh, Scotland. decretary” Dr. Frederick LN — 
Laurie amendment (1905) to the British medical act would te 8 —— *. Gene, London, Eng- 
allow of the provinces of Canada applying for the of Pediatrics. resident. Dr. London, Eng. 
medical reciprocity with the Uni Kingdom. It — land. Secretary, Dr. K. Stanley Hyerson, ‘Toronto. 
in England that some, if not all, of the provinces of u qe Gila ree *. G. Adami. 
will extend the same privileges to graduates of the United Peychology.— President, De. William J. Bickle, London, Eng. 
Consumption Clinic at the Toronto General Hospital.—Con- retary, Dr. J. Langrill, Hahtes. A 
sumptive patients who come to the outdoor of the Surgery. resident, Fret. isving H. Cameron, Toronto. Secre- 
Toronto General will hereafter have benefits of a Fherapeutice David W. Finlay, Aberdeen. 
r the trustees and another public-spirited retary, Dr. V. Henderson, to. 
have contributed funds to carry on this work. A spe- ARRANGEMENT COMMITTEES. 
cial nurse has been detailed to visit these patients at their to; Prof. 
homes and to teach their families how to care for and attend 7. Nn a 
cases of tuberculosis. The clinic will be under the supervision  Kenz . 
of Professor McPhedran, the chief of the medical staff of the K. Johnson, 
medical faculty of Toronto University. Local Treasurer Prot. J. W. Rows, Toronto. 
Toronto Free Hospital for Consumptives.—It is just a little 
over a that the Toronto Free Hospital for Consum 
R tion Subcommittee.—Chairman, I. H. meron. . 
institution t from act that t retary. A. 2 
of a year 5,000 — — . on 
brought there 
motive. A 
at a cost of 
to between 60 and 70 patients. When this addit retary. Dr. H. A. Parsons. 
accommodation will be provided for a ward for children rang- Rubcommittce in Charge of Behibite —Chairman, Dr. A. J. John- 
ing from 6 to 12 years of age. A citizen of Toronto has re- 
—— placed $10,000 at the disposal of the trustees of the in- 
„ and the treasurer, Mr. H. C. Hammond, will erect a 
cottage at his own expense, at a cost of $5,000. 
Hospital News.—A by-law will be submitted to the rate- 
payers of Hamilton, Ont., in January for the purpose of rais- 
of that city———The governor-general and Grey visited 
Montreal December 1 and took part in the opening ceremonies 
of the new Hospital — an outbreak 0 a nevera 
was Yellow Fever in Peru.—December 7 the steamer Loa arrived 
Hospital ry. the week ending December 2——The county at Callas from Panama with eleven cases of yellow fever on 
council of the County of York, in which the city of Toronto is board. 
situated, has been asked by the trustees of the Toronto Gen- 
eral to make a to the new which they 
the of the work of 
nt patients who may be the subject of infectious and 
contagious — the recent regular monthly meeting 
of you of of II er — = Less Medical Students in Prussia. During the fiscal year 
statist report for month o ober was presented. 903-4 og : : 
showed that the number of patients treated during that month - — 1 1 — oe mol & — 
was 640. The total number of days’ stay was 9,507. The 
number of patients treated from January 1 to November 1 was 
3.635. The number of patients in the outdoor departments 
numbered 440.——Dr. Augusta Stowe-Gullen has been re- 
elected president of the ladies’ board of the Western Hospital, felt in a lack of assistants and substitutes. the su lv bei 
pply being 
Toronto. This board collected $3,456.80 for the hospital this much below the demand. The ranks of the practicing physi- 
cians still show no owing to the former overcrowding. 
De Richard Reeve. Toronto: treas:rer, Dr. H. Rac | are 
K gard to which erroneous or misleading statements are made or 


E 
3 


Duo. 16, 1905. 

deception penalty is im also for 
treatment letter without personal examination, and also 
on those who reco ilg betreibenden, that is, 


co-operate in the enforcement of every necessary precaution in 
stamping out the disease. 

the infected locality and to conduct a careful medical inspec- 
tion of the inhabitants within the isolated limits. All passes 


ber, and Desnos, the president, in his address remarked that 
the has always been true to its traditions of “work, 
warm friendship between truly congenial spirits, and solidar- 
ity.” A banquet followed the anniversary meeting, with a the- 
atrical entertainment and the presentation to each member of 
an artistic souvenir plaque. An illustration of this 
is given, with the description of the celebration, in the Archives 
Gen. de Médicine for November 28. 
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take up the 
matter of quackery, and unite with medical and local authori- 
ties and local societies to inaugurate extensive and systematic 
concerted action in a campaign against irregulars. There is 
already an for this purpose in Germany, and it is 
proposed th this organization. 


are being 
1 women physicians, rgeons, and 
more hospital assistants than in 1898. At present 476 
dhais and 


have been trained and 160 more are undergoin instruction. 
Only those who know the mortality of child he India and 
the fearful “massacre of the innocents” which 


on will recognize to the full the 
41. 


The Sei-I- Kwai, No. 5, contains the address delivered by Dr. 
L. L. Seaman, before he left Japan, at a meeting of Japanese 
medical students, at which only English was spoken. Five 
addresses were read by students, the subjects being Why We 
Breathe” ;. Use of Stomach”; “What Our Skin Does,” sim- 
ilar themes. Seaman qualified the meeting as “unprecedented 
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school, 


body great 
all of the proceedings were conducted in a foreign tongue, 
these exercises were part of the lar curriculum.” These 
English meetings are held at stated intervals at the Tokio Uni- 
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special its 
tended with danger to the public health or interf 
is 
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ylactic or curat serums, mod 
uids intended for the eure of 
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gested that certificates should be gran 
who conduct their business along ona sanita 


12 
115 


this supply have shown very 
of this is that the gowalas will use any di water and 
fo not confine themselves to the filtered town . 


a person making a business of the healing art _ of pro- 

fessional circles, by false or misleading statements in regard 
to his preliminary training, capability or successes. versity. Seaman commented on the addresses delivered by the 
Plague in China.—Consul-Generai Sammons, Niuchwang, re- students that they revealed the secret of the absence of disease 
ports that at a — of the consular body, held at — 1 2 among the Japanese soldiers, especially the address on the 
ican consulate-general, in that port, immediately after the ‘“tomach. “Your army and navy management,” said he, “did 
notice of the existence of the plague there, it was agreed to not load the stomachs of your soldiers with food that was un- 
suited to the climate, and that caused fermentation and irrita- 
— the intestinal tract as was the case in our war with 

pain.” 

Practice of Medicine in Buenos Ayres.—aA bill to regulate 
aut ng the owners to take passage on the military train 
at Niuchwang for the interior have been nullified. No vessels been before the parliament of the Argentine Republic for some 
are to be allowed to go up to Liao until further notice. Traffic time, and has been passed in part with only slight modifica- 
between Yingkow — 5 Niuchwang is suspended. j tions. . 4 measure medical consultations in pharmacies 

Centennial of Paris Medical Society—The Société Médico- Ar forbidden. Advertisements in which a cure of all or cer- 
November 20, the hundredth anniversary 
of its tion. It was organized in 1805 by Dr. Duchateau 
and was called at first the “Confraternelle Médico-Chirurgi- 
cale.” Membership has always been limited to a certain num- 
1 that a fine s 
i 
t 
to 
an- 
river at points where water 
by contamination from a * case of 2 
uestion whether the cho germs can tra y 
the river to any distance from the point of contamination. 
The presumption is that * linger in stagnant bays and 
water nooks along the river banks, where they possibly 
iferate. To determine this question the authorities have 
that whenever a new case suspicious of cholera is dis- 
of quart bottles are to be 
river above and below the 
time. The bottles must 
ganized in this Verband, founded only five years ago. It now 
of 
1 
of 
te of things. In the 
Maternity Work in India.—The Dufferin Fund and Victoria 
Memorial Scholarship Fund have been presided over by Lady * 
Curzon for nearly seven years, and the work has progressed 
: most satisfactorily. The number of patients attended to at 
: the various women’s hospitals has increased considerably and a 
large number of midwives are under training. The _ 
nurses. A fully equipped operating room has been provided continued failure of the prosecutions insti 
mittee has ignored the suggestion and has made recommenda- 
tions of a drastic character. The most important proposal is 
) to establish municipal cattle sheds provided with every con- 
rk whi venience and to rent them at a reasonable sum. The difficul- 
pal act are so great that the corporation will have to do a great 
deal in supplying filtered water, filling up insanitary tanks, 
prosecuting more vigorously, and arranging for more thorough 
and constant inspection. A large quantity of milk is taken 


Hi 


* exception was 
monkeys; all his inoculations of monkeys re- 
sulted positively. The tick communicating the disease is the 
Ornithodorus moubata Murray. It lives in the soil in the floor 
of the native huts and shel wherever the ground is not 
exposed to the rain. The spi are found mostly on the 
ovaries and in the of the tick. The natives are 
infected during youth and re immunity later. None of 
the disease, although they 
slept in the she while 4 out of the 5 servants accompany- 
ing the party had the fever. They slept also in the shelters. 
Koch illustrates the cycle of of the te of 
Texas fever as he traced it in three different of ticks. 
Also of the parasite of coast fever, which he found only in 
He encountered 4 varieties of tsetse flies, established that 
the tsetse disease is communicated the intermediation of 
cially the latter. Both males and females bite and can 
come infected, but the female does not lay eggs. It deposits 
a single whitish larva which assumes the pupa form in a few 
of these larve, so that the uces only two or three 

in the course of a month. 4 
n prophylaxis of the trypanosoma affections. He 
lished further that not all trypanosomata are capable of infect- 
ing the glossina, only those which are in a certain condition. 
Possibly this condition is encountered in the parasites in wild, 
not domestic, animals. 
Yellow Fever in Central Acting Assistant Surgeon 
Peters, of the Public Health and 
gives an interesti t in Public Health of the 
yellow-fever situa in Central made 
its a 8 latter part of June. The 
f was introduced from Livi th natives who 
return to their the 


height 
fever, and it is these returning and others from the yore | 


keeping up the infect This is the first time yellow 
ever appeared in Zacapa. — — has rned 
on the street corners with the idea of pu 


has been made to dest 


ing the . It could easily have been burned, as it would be 
imponable properly to fumignte it. Gualan is situated on a 
hill, and is about 500 feet above sea level. 


It has a popula- 
tion of about 1 It is on the railroad, 80 miles from 
Puerto The 


500. 
Barrios and 21 miles from Zacapa. first cases of 
came 


er under observation in August. The yellow- 
— patients in the railroad hospital were kept under bars, 


every precaution was used to prevent the spread of the 
infection, no standing water being allowed around the build- 
ings; but in the itself nothing has done. . 
states that one of the foci is in the er in which a 
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LONDON LETTER. 
The President of the of Medical 
Surgeons on 


At a dinner given at the Society of Apothecaries, Mr. 
Tweedy, the president of the Royal College of Surgeons, in 


ty and sever- 
e would like 


classes. neess Christian of Schleswig 
dent of the national association for the establishment 
maintenance of sanatoria for workers suff from tubercu- 


losis, ted the royal family; representatives of both 
houses of parliament, a bishop, municipal authorities, and 
—1— of la delegates and members of ly 


torium of not too e ve a character was being erected in 
Kent, where 250 acres of land had been acquired. On the 
grounds were two farms, where cured consumptives could 
gradually be trained to resume work. It was ted out by 
one speaker that it would be more economic for the friendly 

to prevent and to cure the disease than to take the 
consequences of it and to pay sick allowances and funeral 
expenses. 

The Dangers of Anthrax. 
wools” is shown by a case wh — = By 
ford. A coroner's jury returned of death from an- 
thrax of a woman LN 
camel’s hair and low foreign wools. PR 
though these materials had been “sorted, „ wil 
carded and combed,” the anthrax bacilli had not been re 
nor had they lost their vitality. more, therefore, 
should have been done before those among them 
could do so safely 
Japan and Medical Practice. 

8 neral medical council Dr. Mac- 
Alister, the president, stated that a communication had been 
received from the government stating that application had 


Japan; should these prove satis 
council be sanctioned, it will fall to the general medical 
to consider what medical diplomas granted in Japan shall 

recognized for registration in Great Britain. 
AM 

At the conference of health officers for London and the 
boring counties Dr. Freemantle, health officer for Hertf 
reported that an epidemic simulating cerebrospinal meningitis 
— 4 brought to the attention of health last Janu- 


w several persons, often of the same family, were at- 
ed by a disease ting s sometimes 


Rating beak te Notes were obtained of 162 cases 
treated back to August, 1904, of which 16 were fatal. 


was 
ary, 
tack 
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Koch’s Report on His Expedition to Eastern Africa. The 
preliminary — published by R. Koch in regard to his sei- 
entitic researe during his year’s stay in German East 
Africa is published in the Deutsche med. Wochft. for Novem- 
ber 23. He devoted considerable attention ew — 
relapsing fever, leprosy and sleeping sickness in man a responding for tha x: tha would meet an 
coast fever and Texas fever in cattle. In an a ene of efficiency that could ‘be applied. The statistics of the last 
the main caravan route none of the three See * ten years, he said, showed that the number of students enter- 
party was affected with the endemic relapsing fever. due ius the profession in England is declining, and he believes that 
of them slept in the shelters provided for the caravans, Sut it will continue to decline. In accordance with the promptings 
— was of the general medical council the standard of general educa- 
done to avoid the which harbor the e tion of students has been raised and the multi 
rela fever. He found it impossible to 

professional corporations. 
The Prevention of Consumption. 

A remarkable meeting at which all classes from the royal 
family to workmen were represented has been held in — — 
of the scheme to provide sanatorium treatment for the worki 
— 
filled the body of the hall. It was announced that a sana- 

outbreak of the fever in Livingston, but was not zed as 
yellow fever until August, by which time the — was 
— the town, there being 
hardly a in the place wh r 
fever. Dr. Peters was unable to obtain any reliable informa- 
tion as to the number of cases or deaths, but well-informed and 
reliable residents estimate the number of deaths at about 700. 
At the time of his visit the public health was fairly 4 
Only a few cases of yellow fever existed, as the force of the 
epidemic had spent itself and the available material was — 

ly exhausted. At the time of the outbreak of yellow fever 
a t number of people left and went to the mountains, leav- 

n made to majesty on be of t a govern- 
ment, requesting that Japan might be N of the 
countries to which the medical act of 1886 applies, thus en- 
abling Japanese doctors to practice in the Straits Settlements 

0 roy the infection in the as well as in other parts of the British empire. Inquiries have 
place as a lazaretto during the epidemic. It was simply been instituted for the pu of ascertaining the conditions 
a thatched shed with the sides inclosed, and was used for treat- under which British 122 el are permitted to practice in 
- no to : the infection. bling | scarlet fever, sometimes of tuberculosis, some- 
All along the line of the railroad from Puerto Barrios to times of meningitis, sometimes of influenza. and sometimes of 
Zacapa, wherever there is a station, he invariably found the 
stegomyia present. 
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Pharmacology 


What Are “Proprietary” Medicines? 

There seems to be a decided misunderstanding of the mean- 
ing of the term “proprietary” medicine, and before condemn- 
ing one should realize what this term “proprietary” means. 
If all proprietary medicines are to be condemned, then the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry has no cause for existence, 
for its work is to examine and to pass on such articles. 

Proprietary medicines are those which some one owns; those 
that are the property of some one. Their ownership or pro- 
prietorship is held in two ways: (1) By a patent, or (2) 
by a trade or copyright name. 

1. Patentep Mepicines. A patented medicine is one on which 
a patent has been granted. This requires that a full descrip- 
tion of the article be filed with the Government, which de- 
scription can be obtained by anyone for 5 cents by writing to 
the Patent Office. These are non-secret (patent means open) ; 
and the protection lasts for seventeen years. Some of our 
better preparations were patented, such as antipyrin, sulphonal, 
lanolin, but the patents have now expired. So long as the 
patents were in force these preparations were “proprietary 
medicines.” Phenacetin is patented, the patent expiring next 
March. Until then it will be a “proprietary medicine.” Alpho- 
zone, acetozone, thiocol, creosotol and other well-known reme- 
dies are patented medicines, and therefore proprietary. There 
is no objection to them, if they are advertised and marketed 
in an honest way. 

2. Corraonti on Trape-NaMep Articies. The vast ma- 
jority of the preparations on the market in this country come 
in this class. They are proprietary in that the name given 
them is owned and controlled by some one. The name is the 
thing in this case. Nearly, but not quite, all the preparations 
that are sold under trade names are to be condemned because 
the composition is secret in character. If the composition is 
known, and if the remedies are honestly exploited, they are 


not necessarily to be condemned. One serious objection ap- 


plies to all copyrighted or trade-names—they are a perpetual 
monopoly. A patented article becomes public property after 
seventeen years, but a trade-named article never does. 

“Patent medicines” come in this class, the term being used 
to designate those advertised and sold directly to the public. 
The name, of course, is a misnomer, for they are not patented 
medicines. We suggest that the words “patent medicines” 
be always placed in quotation marks when the proprietaries 
advertised to the public are meant, so that there may be no 
misunderstanding. The word “nostrum” means “A medicine, 
the ingredients of which are kept secret for the purpose of 
restricting the profits of sale to the inventor or proprietor.”— 
Webster. Hence, all proprietary medicines which are in any 
way secret come under this category. 


- Medical Literature “Made in Germany.” 

Some weeks ago“ we called attention to a petition that was 
being circulated among the members of the profession of Ger- 
many as a protest against paid write-ups. The following ab- 
stract of matter taken from one of our German exchanges re- 


fers to the same subject and emphasizes what has been charged 


for some time, i. e., that paid write-ups are being published 
in German journals to be re-copied in this country. There 
seems to have developed the impression that anything “made 
in Germany” must be all right. The number and variety of 


1. Tue Jovrnat, October 21, p. 1264. 
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mixtures that are simply nostrums that are being imported 
from Germany, and from France for that matter, should 
put physicians of this country on their guard, and especially 
against accepting as truth everything that is published in 
German journals or because the Germans said it. In the Zeitft. 
f. aertzl. Fortbildung, No. 17, is an article on the subject that 
should make interesting reading at the present time: 

The petition cites as a typical example of the evil, the med- 


i 
3 
3 


SF 
: 


power to comba: them. In a later issue, No. 19, the Zeitft. 
states further that the manufacturers of have since 
written to Die Post publicly disclaiming all responsibility for 
the actions of their American agent. His business affairs are 
entirely independent, they say, of the business of the home of- 
fice, and are not under the control of the latter. Consequently, 
they can not be held responsible for the means he has adopted 
to further his business aims. The editorial comments that this 
explanation does not alter the aspect of the case, as the home 


} 


Resolved, That the council of the Kansas endorse 
to the editor 

the Journal J that, as fast as 

expire, space be te such secret prepare- 


This resolution was discussed by all present and was adopted 
unanimously. 


F. C. Fister, Secretary. 
At the regular meeting of the Fort Wayne Medical Society 

(the Medical Society of Allen County), December 5, the fol- 

lowing resolution, presented by Dr. M. F. Porter, was passed: 


Resotred, That the Fort Wa Medical Society approves of the 
appointment of the Council on Pearmacr by the American Medical 
tion, and of the efforts the members of this council] are mak- 
to t country of those pharmacists and their products, 
ich, while sailing under an ethical banner, are really doing a bust- 
ness alike disgraceful and harmful, and that it also commends the 
of Tue Jovenat of the American Medical Association in the 
assistance he is giving this council. 


Resolutions Regarding Dr. Billings’ Paper. 
ALavqveErque, N. M., Dec. 7, 1905. 
To the Editor :—I forward herewith a copy of the resolutions 
passed at the last meeting of the Bernalillo County Medical 
Society and request that you bring them to the attention of 


ical write-ups published on behalf of ————, stating that 
not only the manufacturers themselves, but their American 
agent (“an American journalist”) have paid out hundreds of 
dollars for favorable articles on this new product, written by 
physicians who were not in a position to form a decisive judg- 
matters to arrest these practices arbitrarily. They will stop 
only when the medical profession as a whole resolve to re- 
pudiate and to expose such practices as extremely injurious 
to the reputation of the profession, and does everything in its 

G 
Work of Council Indorsed. 
* The following resolutions were adopted at the December 
meeting of the Will County (Illinois) Medical Society: 
proval of the action of the American Medical Association du estab: 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry. 
y indorses the work of investigating non-official 
* 4 and medicinal preparations. 
t the society gives its hearty support to the educational cam- 
secret _nostrums commends the od work of 
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manufacturing a com- 
42 ha mats, 


various sta 
libel if the said journals reprinted Dr. mynd — 
Wuereas: Manv of these corporations alluded 


Ives together under a 
y accredited with controlling many of the medical 
rnals a but not including those owned 


——— companies who 


members 
phratclans they have right to. kno 
n hereafter 


DUFFY’S PURE MALT WHISKEY. 
Fraudulent Testimonials. 
We have repeatedly asserted that there is no dividing line 
nostrums 


**. the fraudulent character of 

except incidentally, until the fraudulent 
2 proprietary business has been publ 
—— We refer to Duffy’s Pure Malt Whiskey this week 

now of no more fraudulent and extravagant claims for 
than pond the proprietors of 
advertisements. 


“A DEAR OLD SOUL ACTIVE AND HAPPY AT 106. 
“Mrs. Nancy Tigue, of Lafayette, Ind., Although in Her 106th 


2% Really Don't Feel Like I'm a Over 60, Thanks to Duffy's 
Pure Which Is 1 Secret of My Great Age, 


s Blessed Her 908 Dose 
Spry as Many Women Half 


of the Giving of 


* have al 
— 


Without Glasses. She is as 


t 820 
Am stil! Neat with all mv faculties. The — recret 
It and content is the fact tha 
larly a Duffy's Pure Malt Whisk 
ne. 


sincere and grateful Tigue to 
ating and. ite prolonging powers of Pure halt ts 
of the most and conv record. 
reads and la dependent L no 82 for the little 1 II at- 
tent ions id age. in nd her eyes 
rkle with oe = 1 quaintly recalis events that have gone 
n into past hundred years. In es 
in the belief tha with the 
and — ing assistance of Du's Pure Malt 
Whiskey will live another quarter of a century.” 


These statements were so remarkable that we wrote 


Lara Ixp., Nov. 18, 1905. 
My Dear Doctor:—Yours of the 14th bas been received; also a 
At advertisement in the newspapers last’ winter, 


among of Mra. 
Tigue, and : “Mrs. 
Nancy * Lafayette, ind. in Her 1 Year, 
Says: ‘I rr Over 60, Thanks to 
Duffy’s Pu Whiskev is the Real Secret of My Great 
Health, Vigor and Content. 
have had several int concerning Mrs. Tigue and 
testimonial. knowledge, she ‘has never’ teed alcoholics tn 
I used to ber vers day at St. Eliza 
~ dieter Bernardi, — | Elizabeth’s 
r says ru. RI. I an w 
1 further asked Sister Beuignea and Sister they beth 
denied — ~ Duffy's Malt Wh 


For — ree or four years Mrs. has been at 
Anthony's Home for the Aged, going there St. Eliza 
when ome was Home is a branch 
St. izabeth's Hospital. Frances of the H 
me t Mrs. Tigue has never taken a of any 
of whiskey while 
I also — The — of 
Duffy's iskey him tion 
corroborated all that the Sisters me, and he 3 


ms that when this advertisement appeared, he had some sharp 
used in the advertisement was obtained by a 


Of ta 
— the testimonial: The man who obtained it, went to 
a her to sign a testimonial 
Duffy’ t but she said she never used it, and 
gran reques agen 1 


"thelr 


i 
8 
38 


w that they — the repo fculous. I am sure that the 
old lady knows nothing at all about Duffy's 
As to the teatimontal given by the old lady. About r ago a 


testi fal. r. Tigue gave him ission to his mother, 
but refused the testimonial. The enterprisin Ag man hired a 
from a livery stable. ond ing Mr. Oscar Camp- 

ve ou 


— his. wish Pinter 
ken aud will at it f twill 1 20 
* INNEDGB. 
The following is the statement referred to, made by Mr. 
Tigue: 
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the profession through Tue Joun sal with the view of secur- 
ing some concerted action. W. W. Spareoo, M.D. 
Wuereas: Dr. Frank Billi of Chicago, read before the Port- 
land meeting of the American Medical Association an article entitled 
“Nostrums,” which was grtates in Tue Jovrxat of the American 
Medical Association, a pe lication owned by the medical profession, 
and for the use and information 4 
Whereas: One at least of the 
pound — and offering it to t 
i, oa physicians of Lafayette for facts. It seems that one of the 
: — Indianapolis newspapers published an item regarding Mrs. 
Tigue having reached her one hundred and fifth birthday, and 
evidently this was the cue for the Duffy exploiters. 
ar willing and ‘do publish the ins The following letter is from Dr. George F. Keiper, one of 
articles aoe; © tetera, Be ; the councilors of the Indiana State Medical Association. As 
Soclety, feeling that the the eye and ear surgeon to St. Elizabeth Hospital he visited 
1 usin i 1 i lains personal nowl- 
are 
the products of such houses as comply with the above requirement: 
That the members of society deny the right of any 
rug manufacturing concern to prevent any legitimate investiza- 
tion Into the composition of their manufactured articles; and that 
the Board of Trustees of thé American Medical Association shall 
ap sequence Wy & secretary of this society to take such steps as 
shall lead to a concerted action of the medical profession. calling 
analyses of such articles and. 
esolred, That the sald society will co-operate with the state 
society in maintaining the right of the journal of this state society 
to publish anv legitimate professional Information; and be it further 
Resolved That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to THE 
Journal’ ofthe Mediral Rovicty nf New Meatoo, aad’ also’ be’ fur 
nished to the retail druggists of this city. - — | 
“patent medicines”—and those advertised to the medical] profes- 
sion—“proprietaries.” Many are advertised both to the public 
and to the profession openly—because there are medical jour- 
nals that will take such advertisements. It is not our inten- ß irra 
Dr. W. W. Vinnedge is another Lafayette physician to whom 
we wrote. His letter we quote: 
LararerTtTs, Nov. 21, 1905. 
Their claims for it as a health restorer equal those made for Dear Doctor:—Im response to your inquiries as to Mra. Nancy 
peruna, liquozone, wine of cardui and similar nostrums. Tigue of Lafayette, I beg to say t I investigated her case as to 
But “Duffy’s Pure Malt Whiskey” is advertised in medical Puls Melt Whiskey Mr. Michael ‘Tigue, single) stove-cutter, = 
journals! Bat signed 2 of Mrs. — Tigue, and 
and enclosed a emen 
A Sample Testimonial. 9 have been misinf in one particular, Mrs. Tigue does 
Some months ago a big display advertisement of Duffy’s RT FF TR 
appeared in the newspapers. It was accompanied by a photo- the carl part of the past summer, saw her sitting by her 
graph of an old lady and by the old lady’s testimonial. Here y, dressed, saw ber ted across the door by «Sister with a 
is the testimonial, with some of the comments on it that ap- . Ge 2 e old lady, 2 n 
peared in the “ad.”: gent, very sen appearance talk 
manner and words I 
Fancy Wo 
e the n two miles, and saw the old lady, led ber to think t her son 
This Wonderfa 8. Michael had sent them, that he wished her to 1 the testimonial, 
Twenty-five Years ger. which she did by making ber mark, and without having a clear idea 
“*T will be one hundred a of the contents of ber statement, and without having any idea at 
the fifteenth of March. and all of what use was to be made of it. You know the balance. 
sixty, thanks to Duffy's Pu as I am 12 Michael Tigue 
1 tt Company protesti inet the use of his mother's 
a hard worker. Even now walt on myself and am busy on @ 
pretty pl 
Ty 
my great ny 
years I ey, 
and it ha : it 
revives and keeps up one’s strength and spirits. I am certain I'd 
have died lone aco had it not been for my faithful old friend 
‘Duffy's,’ August 10, 1904.’ 
“Duffy’s Pure Malt 292 
“Is the Comfort and Support of Old Age. 
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New Haven, 


tis. I have used it recently oe 


the spinal canal after lumbar puncture 
results in two severe and 


1892 
had any experience in the use of acetozone actively engaged in their occupa- 
: inquiries 1 have thus far receiv 
good red letters. Of th 
cases puncture had already been required experience and o 
pressure symptoms, but, while successful in is occupation the bi 
procedure had been without effect on the ter in part. 
| the acetozone injections this remained nearly n 
| solution (5 grains to quart) was used, the p estations of the 
7 and 4 respectively. In the first case 30 ene 
withdrawn and 15 e. e. of the acetozone solutic New York, Dec. 
second case 35 c.c. were withdrawn and 15 the valuable article under the 
: in Tux JournaL, December 2, Dr. John Punton 
timely remarks on inexact nomenclature. I wish to 
1. “The medical treatment of appendicitis can be expressed in 
e 


tinctly disease of the mind in distinction from 

disease of the soul; the French say likewise disease 
namely, frénesie, and not disease of the soul, which would 
maladie de Fame, and the Greeks, like Frenchmen and 
mans, in their own language call it phrenopathia, when 
mean the medical term, not psychopathia; they do not 
psychocomion, but phrenocomion for lunatic asylum. A 
occasion no criticism is intended, but only statement of 


of 
physicians say Geisteskrankheit, which is also 
of the 


Rar Mom G. OSO, M.D., to Miss Charlotte E. Burke, both 
of Muskegon, Mich., December 4. 

James S. AKenvunst, M.D., Baltimore, to Mina Hance 
of Stewartsville, N. J., December 3 855 

Walrzn M. Bowers, M. D., Bassett, Iowa, to Miss Clara Belle 
Parks of Waterloo, lowa, December 5. 

Bertranp Ross, M. D., — 
lin, both of Sonyea, N. V., December a gs 

Harry C. Du rz, M.D., Wilkins Pa., to Miss Elsie Pa- 
milla Smith of Derry, Pa., December bre 

Tuomas D. Mauer, M. D., San — to Miss 
Hannify of Sausalito, Cal., ‘November 28. nig — 

Wapemar T. Ricnagps, M.D., New Orleans, to Miss Jessie 
Ross Cotter of La Grange, Ga., December 13. 

N. O. Pearce, M.D., e 
ton Harden of Minneapolis, Minn., December 4. 

Enaan Lee Crart, M.D., Sumrall, 
Amelia Royals of Meridian, Miss., Novem 15. 

Gronda M. Incuam, M.., Wis., to Miss Mar- 
garet Atwater of lowa City, Iowa, November 29. 


Wiuiarp B. Hype, M. D., Christ 
Robinson, Lost Creek Township, at Piqua, Ohio. 

Warren E. G. Hien, M.D., lieutenant (j. U. 8. Navy, to 
Miss Mary L. Knabb of Reading, Pa., December 5. 


Artuur A. Pratte, M.D., Keene, N. H., to Miss Marie J. 
Belanger of Everett, Mass., in Boston, November 28. 
Bensamin J. Evorr, In., M. D., dong, 
Downing of San Francisco, Cal., the last week in November. 
ALLEN Monroe Orrman, M. D., Hilton, N. V., to Miss Caro- 
line Elizabeth Hatfield of New Hartford, N. V., November 27. 
Cuartes Hype Davipson, 
Addie McChesney Brown of near Hebron urch, Va., Novem 


Charles B. Schoolfield, M.D. Medi. rern 
nati, 1873, of Dayton, Tu referee for Campbell Count 


ent ueky ety; of the Cam 
bell and Kenton County Medical -A and 57 
the medical staff oe Sa Dayton, of which he had 
been a trustee since its open at a hospita 3 
ton, W. Va., from sciatica, a illness, Reso- 


1893 


member of the American Medical Association, Illinois 
Medical Society, and Lawrence and Wabash Count 
societies, and several times president of the latter 
III.; from 1 to 
cerebral hemor- 
John J. Walsh, M.D. University of Buffalo, Medica] Depart- 
ment, 1871; a member of the county and state medical socie- 
ties; some-time sani ins of the Buffalo Department 
of Health; a member of the 


illness, 

John 8. College of Ohio, Cincinnati, 
1853; member of the Bartholomew County os) Medical So- 
ciety; some-time health officer of Columbus, ingen 

holomew County, died from disease at his home in 
Columbus, Ind., December 2, after an illness of one year, aged 
— y y passed resolutions of respect 

Herman Emanuel Muller, M.D. University of California Med- 

ical Department, San Francisco, 1880; a member of the Ameri- 


practitioners of Oakland, Cal., 


2 
Fi 


i 
3? 


ciety, died at his home in y, Ind., December 
1 after an illness of one week, 

Davidge Royal, M.D. College of Physicians 

— for of New Vork, 1904, an interne in the 

Hos pital, Paterson, died at his home in Lebanon, 


i 


six months, aged 31. 

William Bennett, M.D. Ohio, 1877, for man years 
surgeon of the Pennsylvania Lines at Crestline, Ohio; a mem- 
ber of the american Association of Railway died in 

from poisoning, 


his office in Crestline, November 30, 


land ions of Ithaca, Mich., f on 
erlands, „5 0 „ for many 

Atlantic liners, died suddenly from heart — while mak- 
ing a professional call, November 30, aged 62. 

Henry J. Themes, Rush College, 
surgeon in the Army during the nish-American war, 

at his home in Winston J naton-Salem, N.C, November 20, trom 


Edward Osborn, M.D. PD 
the City of New York, 1886, t his home in East Ham 
Long Island, N. V., December 4, from heart disease, aged 
oseph Furniss, of Medicine of the Uni- 
— of Pennsylvania, Philadephia, zen died suddenly at 
his home in Lancaster, Pa., December * 
Benjamin F. Bronson, M.D. ende 
in Conn., trom cerebral hemorrhage, after 


an invalidism of three years, 
ohn Ma M.D. New York University, New York City, 
1 3 and murdered near his home in the Bronx, g 
New York City, December 8, aged 38. 
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guage, ; 
nd, 
be 
hey 
say 
his 
Another fact is that psychosis in Greek means animation, in- 
fatuation, inspiration, but never mental derangement; the the Alumni Association of the University of Buffalo M 
correct word for alienation of the mind is phrenitis, an excel- Department, dien at his home in Buffalo, December 6, after 2 
lent term. It is to be assumed that everybody, knows by this 
time that the suffix “itis” does not necessarily mean inflam- . 
mation. Phrenitis means distinctly a morbid affection of the 
mind. The new term suggested by Dr. Punton, “psychoso- 
matasthenia,” is rather Lexicon - Greek; phrenosomatitis would 
express the same meaning, but I would not dare to offer it 
for adoption before consulting Greek friends, if it would be 
acceptable. A. Ross. 
can Medica] A ’ y 
| Marriages fornia and Alameda County Medical Societ 
Davm M. Rank, M.D., to Miss Susie F. Herr, both of Ann- 
ville, Pa., November 28. 
Joun Lenr, M.D., Lykens, Pa., to Miss Laura B. Hehring of hia, 1896; a member of the American Medical Associa 
Reading, Pa., November 29. Indiana State Medical ; and Rush County 5 
1903, of Geneva, Ind., was struck by a train and instantly 
killed while driving across the G. R & I. k. R tracks near 
: Geneva, December 3, aged 39. 
Edgar H. Whitten, M.D. Medical College of Alabama, Mobile, 
1887, of Munford, Ala., fell from his buggy near that place, 
December 2, and was found dead in the road next morning, 
from cold and exposure. 
| 
| Heesert Cnamzs Graver, M. D., assistant surgeon, U. S. 
| Army, to Miss Charlotte Elizabeth Bruce, at Wawona, Cal., 
| November 30. 
Francis Rowan Webb, M.D. Chicago Medical Co , 1875, 
died at his home in Chicago, December 7, from pneumonia, 
after a short illness, aged 54. 
Solomon B. Bowerman, M.D. Philadelphia, 1866, died at his 
home in Leaf River, III., November 27, from nephritis, after an 
illness of ten days, aged 77. 
Joseph Berens, M.D. Pennsylvania, 1841, died at his home in 
Philadelphia from senile debility, after a short illness, Decem- 
ber 6, aged 92. 
utions of respect and sympathy have opted by the so- George Kassen, M.D. Miami Medical College, Cincinnati, died at 
cieties of which he was so long a: member. his home in Cincinnati, December 10, from cirrhosis of the liver. 


Jour. A. M. A. 
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Veramont State Board of 
9-11 


January 11. „ W. C. 
ILLinots State Board of Health, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, 
January 18-20. Secretary, J. A. Egan, Springfield. 

New York State Boards of Medical Examiners, January 30-Febru- 
ruary 2. Secretary, Charles F. Wheelock, Albany. 


reports 
held at Des Moines, March 22-23; Keokuk, April 20-21; Sioux 
City, May 1-3; Des Moines, June 5-6; lowa City, June 8-9, 
and at Des Moines, June 22 


asked, 100; tage required to pass, number 
of exiidates examined was 16, of whom 7 passed and 9 failed. 
The following colleges were represented: 


Year. 
Drake. Univers igus 
North Woman's (1882 
Rush Med. Coll., Chlea (1903) (1005) 

Rarnes Med. Louis 1901) 69, (1902 
Marion Sime Heaumont Med. Coll. .............. 1904 
Miversity of 1904 
ed. | Cineinna tk 1905 
Col of P. and CHICRBO aaa 1904 
Med. Coll., St. 1903 
1904 

At the written examination held at Keokuk A 20-21, 

1905, the number of su examined in was 8; number 


PASSED. Per 
Louls „ „% „ „% „„ „ 01901) 
of P.&8.. (1965), the | 
two; 77, by two; 78, four; 79, three; 81, four: 
; 83, by ; by three ; 
one each. 


FAILED. 
848888. 70; (1904) 74; (1905) 62, 67, 
At the tion held at Sioux „ May 1 
the number of subjects examined was 8; the 
number of questions asked, 100; percentage to 


PASSED. 
Stoux City Pen of Med. .(1905) 81, 88, 88, 88, 83, 84, 84, 84, 84. 


Trinity ‘University, Toronto, Canada 


if 


Coll, Bt. (1805) 80, 83 


of & Chicago 


Univers! Med. Kansas City * eeeeeeeee 1 0 
Rush Med. Coll „ „ „ „6 „ „„ „ „„ „% „ 1355 
Hilinots Med. Coll., 1 4 
Eclectic Med. Inet., Cineſunat ! 1 


colleges were : 
‘ot 255 7850 85 
, 1 . The grade of 78 was reached by four: 
By 02, by two, and by one each. 
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ques asked, 100; percentage required to pass, 75. The 
total number of candidates e was 19, of whom 17 
passed and 2 failed. The föllowing colleges were represented: 

on PASSED. Per 

College of 2 66 905 
Jefferson Med. Coll., llade phia......... eeeeeeee 28 
Northwestern University............ (1905) 83, 85, 86, 87, 88, 
Queen's University Ki Gi (1905 
University Med. Coll., (1905 
University of 
U 


September and October Reports.—Dr. J. F. Kennedy 
secretary of the lowa State Board of Medical iners, re- 
18-19, At both examinations the number 


following were represented: 
PASSED. Year. 
College of 22828 — 
Howard Washington., D. 
Jefferson 1905) 81, 
Marion-Sims-Beaumont Med. Colli. (1898) 77: 1903 
National Med. Univ., 1904 
Northwestern Uni 0000 1905) 87, 
n’s University, Kingston, Out. 
ush — . (1 87, 
University of New York Clin 
Western Reserve Unlversitt̃t 
College of P. 4 ., Milwaukee 1900 
FAILED. 
College of P. & 8., St. Louis „„ „„ eee ee 
College of P. and f., Ch n i 


examined was 7, of whom 5 passed and 2 failed. The follow- 
ing colleges were t 
PASSED. Year. 
— 
Woman's Med. Coll, 1884 


Slater, Ernest F., contract surgeon, left Washington Barracks, 
D. C., on sick leave of absence for ten da 


Pinqua . 0 from t Philippines 
Division to the United States tee annuimont of contract. 
* 


endend. Jen, K. t mn, granted leave of absence for 
count, Jas. con surgeon, n ve a 
three months in the united States from the Phill 
Newlove, George. contract surgeon, orde to as 
before a general court martial. after which he will resume 
his leave of absence from the Philippines Division. 9 
Wertenbaker, C. I., contract surgeon, granted leave of absence for 
one month. 


Medical Registration, Burlington, Jan- At the written examination held at Des Moines, June 22-23, 
rent 1905, the number of subjects examined in was 8, total number 
Wisconsin Board of Medical Examiners, Pfister Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, January 9-11. Secretary J. V. Stevens, Jefferson. 
Sioux Falls, Jan- 
or Unna Board of Medical Supervisors, Washing- 
Iowa Reports—Dr. J. F. Kennedy, secretary of the Iowa 
— 
asked, 100; percentage required to 75. 
At the September examination the total number of candi- 
dates examined was 23, of whom 19 and 4 failed. The 
of questions asked, 100; percentage required to pass, 75. 
total number of candidates examined was 54, of whom 48 
passed and 6 failed. The following colleges were represented: 
i At the October examination the total number of candidates 
(1902) 87; (1 81 
whom passed. The following colleges were represented: 
The Public Service 
(1904) 80 — 
At the written examination held at Des Moines, June 5-6, Army Changes. 
1905, the number of subjects examined in was 8; total number Memorandum of changes of stutions and duties of medical officers, 
of questions asked, 100; percentage required to pass, 75. Tue V. 8. Army, week ending December 9: 
total number of candida was 25, of whom 21 DU a. W.. rere from Gaty, in Philippines 
passed and 4 failed. The colleges were represented : porary duty. at expiration of sick leave rracks, D. C., . 
Snyder, Henry D.. —— left Fort Sam Houston, Tex., for duty 
at State Militia Camp, Austin, Texas. 
Lewis, Wm. F. asst.-surgeon, on his arrival at San Francisco, 
wil proceed to Chicago, for duty as attending surgeon and exam- 
82, M C. J., asst.-surgeon, P absence. 
— as Francis M. contract 22 Fort Oglethorpe, 
rr contract surgeon, left Fort Logan, Colo., 
FAILED. on leave of absence. 
LJ 
At the written examination held at Iowa City, June 8-9, 
1905, the number of subjects examined in L, — ong! a 
f questions asked, 100; percentage requ pass, 78. rooks, „ contract surgeon, granted leave of absence for 
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Navy Changes. 
Changes in the Medical Corps, U. 8. Navy, for the week ending 
December 9: 
— 12 ordered to treatment at the Naval 


H tal 0 
0 nama, 
H „ J. H., asst.- surgeon. — the Navy Yard, Nor- 


Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service. 


List of changes of station and duties of commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital 
Service for the seven days ending December 6: 


Vv Geo T., asst. leave of ab- 
sence for ws, ahd tight aye from 
Gassaway, J. M., surgeon, reassigned to duty at Louis, Mo., 
effective Aug. 2, 1606. 
to proceed for 

loch, P. C., rgeon, autho ; meting Maine 
State Board of Hiealth at Augusta, Dec. 7, 1908, relative mall - 

relieved from du t Mobile, Ala. 
ry in New Orleans, and to 
the at New Orleans, relieving 

N relieved from duty, New Orleans, La. and 

we ttsburg, Pa., for duty, relieving Surgeon 
Cor G. M., P. A. relieved from duty at 
Mine, directed to 17. — 

Ison, „ P. A. rgeon, relieved from duty at Vera 
Wile and KA to the medical — 4 in 


RESIGNATION 
oa George T., asst. resigned, to take effect 
Medical Organ{zation 
North Carolina. 


Strate Mepicat Socrery.—We have received a reprint of the 
presidential address by Dr. D. T. Tayloe before the last 

ing of the Medical Society of the State of North 

The principal topic discussed in the address is the 


“T can not refrain from congratu the society on the 
success the new plan of reorganization has achieved, sufficient 
beyond all doubt to satisfy the most skeptical. In 1903 the 
state society had nearly 500 names on the roll, but only 283 
were in good standing (on account of dues). In June, 1903, 
we reorganized, and at that time had less than ten county or- 
ganizations in the state. In May, 1904, we met and had double 
the attendance we ever had at May society meeting, and 
there have been sent out transact for 1904 to 1,065 mem- 
bers whose dues are paid up for that vear. This speaks for 
itself. I wish to add, however, that this fine showing is to a 
large extent due to the efforts of our efficient secretary, Dr. J. 
Howell Way, who has spent much time and energy in further- 
ing the progress of this great work, there being few men who 
could have accomplished such results. 
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“The is also to 


as successfully to defeat the any tor and invasion in our state 
of quacks, osteopaths and other designing fakes. To this same 
body is due also our thanks and the sincere thanks of the entire 
state in establ a state laboratory of hygiene, which was 
much needed and which is a public beneficence. 


Society Proceedings 


Dr. F. C. Wetuman of Benguella, Angola, West Indies, con- 
tributed this paper, which was read by Dr. Joseph 
president of the society. The author referred to the compara- 
tively recent growth of the remarkable and general interest in 
the problems of tropical pathology. When Sir Patrick Manson 
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new blood-sucking ticks. In conclusion suggestions were made 
of spécial work worthy of attention in the following connec- 


MacLean disease; critical examination of the suggested rela- 

tion between ainhum and leprosy; further confirmation of the 

work done by Ross and Mine and the Liverpool School on 

“tick fever,” and by Christy and Feldman on the intermediate 
i the 


— —— 
— — 
American Dermatological Association, New York, Dec. 28-30. 
Western Surgical and Gynecological Association, Kansas City, 
Mo., Dee. 27-28. 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 
Meeting held Nov. 17, 1905. 
Dr. Rol ax n G. Curtin in the Chair. 
Study of Tropical Medicine. 
published his study of Filaria sanguinis hominis in 1883 but 
Wilson, R. L.. P. A. surgeon, eran vs’ leave of & little scientific knowledge of tropical ailments had been col- ) 
sence en reute from Vera Crus, Mexico, to New Orleans, La. 
Berry, T. D., P. A. surgeon, relieved from duty at Biloxi, Miss.. 
and directed to proceed to New ＋ La., reporting to Surgeon 
arte PA. surgeon, reassigned to duty at Columbia River 
granted leave of absence for ten 
granted leave of absence for 
twentv-five days from November 29. 
Rodm J. C., acting asst.-surgeon, granted leave of absence for 
tive dave trem December 8. 
1 L. — granted leave of absence for twenty - 
On ccuire, F. K. pharmacist, granted leave of absence for thirty 
erence to some of the best work done in the past, for instance, 
that on the subject of animal parasites by Cobbold, Leuckart, 
Blanchard, Stiles and Braun, Laveran, Manson, Ross and 
others. With reference to the personal equation, Wellman 
quoted Sir Patrick Manson in that “the student of medicine 
must be a naturalist before he can hope to become a scientific 
epidemiologist or pathologist, or a capable practitioner.” Ref- 
érence was made to the very incomplete state of knowledge of 
the geographical distribution of disease. The epiphytic skin 
diseases of the tropics, the behavior of the ordinary bacteria in 
hot climates, and the peculiar form which some cosmopolitan 
diseases assumed in warm countries offered fruitful fields for 
investigation. Another subject of great moment is that of the 
hospitals, and President Tayloe’s plea for more hospitals of the intermediate hosts which subserved various parasites. For ex- 
right kind will be indorsed by the profession generally. We ample, the life history and seasonal prevalence of compara- 
are particularly interested, however, to note the progress of tively few mosquitoes and other blood-sucking diptera had 
the work of organization in North Carolina, as indicated in the been observed. Of 13 species of mosquitoes collected by him- 
address, from which we quote: self in a small district in West Africa 7 were new to science. 
Of 11 different biting-mouthed flies only one had been previ- 
ously described, and the district was shown to rejoice in several 
tion: The completion of the investigation of the so-called 
Leishman-Donovan bodies; explanation of the puzzling dyscra- 
sia in certain obscure fevers; observation of the new Maxwell- 
dia and gregarines of the tropics, to say nothing of the special 
— ‘ hygienic, surgical and ophthalmologic questions which spe- 
cialists in hot climates have raised. All these, he thought, in- 
like secretary, as much of the work devolves on him, and much dicate that the scope of tropical medicine is practically unlim- 
of the success of the society is through his efforts. ited and that the work is still in its commencement. 


Dec. 16, 1905. 


Da. CLaupe A. Sutru, Atlanta, Ga., gave the results of his 
observations and ex ts in connection with the disease, 
and especially of his investigation of infection through the skin. 
His patients had given a history of “ itch,” although 
many who did not have the disease also gave a history of 
“ground itch.” Investigation showed that those patients who 


intestines in the meantime. A study of the life history of 
parasite showed that in an attack of true 
a period of about eight years, the parasite was alwa 
ent in the intestines. Ground itch is very common 
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cally clears up the intestines. If indicated, the treatment is to 
be repeated. The indifference of the patient to infection is a 
marked feature. In the treatment of a case there should be 
close observation on the part of the physician because of the 
possible bad results of thymol. 


CHICAGO MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Regular Meeting, held Nov. 29, 1905. 
The President, Dr. Cuartes S. Bacon, in the Chair. 


Etiology, Diagnosis and Treatment of Perinephritic Abscess. 

Dr. Ramon Gutreras, New York City, reported 15 cases, and 
emphasized the following conclusions: 1. Many more cases of 
perinephritic abscesses are due to suppurative renal disease 
than is generally supposed. 2. Traumatism, exposure and 
similar influences to which perinephritic abscess is attributed 
are not so important as many observers have claimed; they 
are given as causes when they are simply coincidences, or the 
active cause of rupture of already existing abscesses of the kid- 
ney or neighboring structures. 3. It is important, though diffi- 
cult, to determine the source and course of the pus; therefore, 
during the operation the surgeon should try to determine 
whether the kidney is the source, and, if not, what tissue is 
the source. It is quite important to discover the route taken 
by the pus, as it indicates where counter-incisions should be 
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made, and the further treatment of the complications of the 
case. 4. The elements of success in operations for perinephritic 
abscess may be summed up as follows: (a) Early operation, 
incision and evacuation before the pus has had time to burrow 


gain of 11 1/3 pounds. In exceptional cases exceptional gains 
were made, Of these cases 5 lost 16% pounds, an average of 
31/3 pounds. His experience shows that when a patient is 
near his average weight, the gain or loss is not always an index 
of the pulmonary condition, and after all, the lung condition is 
the vital matter. Of the far advanced cases 29 gained 
pounds, an average of 10 pounds; notwithstanding this gain 
their pulmonary findings placed them in this class; 13 lost 53% 
pounds, an average of 4 pounds plus. Dr. Holden gave an ex- 
cellent idea of what they are doing at the Agnes Memorial 
Sanatorium, a work which has been made possible through the 
philanthropy and public spirit of Mr. Lawrence C. Phipps. 


issue of THE JOURNAL. 

Economic Aspect of Modern Treatment of Tuberculosis. 

Dr. J. W. Pertrit, Ottawa, III., said that it is primarily based 
on life in the open air. To meet this demand we must make a 
radical leparture from the conventional plan of hospital con- 
struction. It is perfectly natural that sanatoria should at first 
copy the usual methods of hospital construction, hence there 
has arisen altogether too expensive an ideal. The great diffi- 
culties encountered in carrying out the open-air treatment are 
so formidable that any method which will cheapen or simplify 
the treatment should be carefully considered. Providing tu- 
berculous patients with sleeping apartments in substantial 
buildings is not only unnecessary, but in violation of an essen- 
tial principle which has for its object supplying the patient 


— 


— 
extensively; (b) thorough exploration without timidity, open- 
ing the kidney and exploring the ureter if need be; (c) thor- 
ough drainage down the deepest part of the sac by means of 
large rubber drains of gauze, the drain being kept in place until 
a well-formed sinus exists down the deepest part of the cavity ; 
(d) secondary nephrostomy or nephrectomy, if indicated at the 
time of the operation, later. 5. Nephrectomies are exceedingly 
dangerous in these cases, and it is better to perform nephrot- 
. Omy or to content one’s self with the simple opening of the 

. abscess cavity even though a sinus results. 

Sanatorium Treatment of Tuberculosis. 

Dra. G. W. Hotpen, Denver, said that the first aim of any 
institution should be to restore to a life of usefulness those 
who are afflicted with this disease. A most important object 

wet for several days. The itching at times becomes excruciat- . and indirectly by the 
ing. Macules at the points of irritation rapidly change to treated at the Agnes Memorial Sanatorium during one year. 
vesicles, which remain discreet or confluent and usually rup- Two hundred and twenty-four patients were admitted, 107 dis- 
ture. The duration of the attack varies from two to several y Pe 
weeks, dependent on treatment and the spread of the infection dismissed for of rules, and 19 
by scratching. mained less than one month. Of 102 cases, whose average stay 
oe oe Peace sive disease, and 2 died. The cases fell into three classes— 
— of Ge country the incipient or favorable cases, the moderately advanced, and 
ite itself he found the far advanced. Of the incipient cases 64.70 per cent. were 
— — discharged apparently cured, 17.65 per cent. were arrested, 
17.65 per cent. were improved. In none did the disease progress, 
and none died. Of the cases moderately advanced 4.65 per 
cent. were discharged apparently cured, 39.54 per cent. were 
arrested, 46.50 per cent. were improved; in 9.30 per cent. the 
disease was progressive; none died. Of the far advanced cases 
none was cured, 19.05 per cent. were arrested, 47.62 per cent. 
were improved; in 38.57 per cent. the disease was progressive, 
and 4.76 per cent. died. Holden says forced feeding is not 
essential nor desirable to obtain results. He prefers to depen? 
on an abundance of good food served in the three regular 
meals, in conjunction with the careful regulation of the life of 
the patient. Constant attention is paid to assimilation and 
elimination. Of the incipient cases 17 gained 132 pounds, an 
average of 7% pounds. This is a small gain for each case, but 
the majority of incipient cases are not emaciated. Of the 
cases moderately advanced 38 gained 432 pounds, an average 
— —— 
3 Dr. Arnotp C. Kirns read this paper, which appears in this 
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Regular Meeting, held Nov. 8, 1905 
The President, Dr. James M. Anpens, in the Chair. 
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exhaustibility in neurasthenia is a want of recuperati 
so that in the confirmed case the patient not 


nervous system, which is 


The 
t 
ly hi 
one 
We 
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h is 
i, it 
1. 
ex 
ope 
in 
on 
time 
tub 
ny 
ting down the quantit 
nullify the treatment 
The psychical element 
necessary to provide e 
tion which adds some 7 
PHILADELPHIA COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY. | 
side of the psychiatric pale. The main features in the treat- 
2 the shal det, exe 
cise, work, medicines and special ures, such as 5 
Morbid Physiology of Neurasthenia. electricity and hydrotherapy. No maiter what treatment is 
De. Win Pickett pointed out that the Greek root instituted, suggestion properly used plays an important part. 
“sthen” meant strength in the sense of dynamic strength, and The sufferers from neurasthenia are often, if not always, neu- 
that asthenia was, therefore, want of endurance rather than rotie or neuropathic, and for this reason the psychic treatment 
simple weakness. In myasthenia gravis the musc With the co-operation of the family something 
by the bulb are quickly exhausted by use—ast secure relative rest for the neurasthenic. There 
paralysis Striimpell called it, from its parallelism or ten hours’ sleep and one-day period of rest 
bulbar palsy. Another condition of muscular exha isted on. This should not be less than fifteen 
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* H. F. unguentum. Fig.: A a sma ion in the 
lia; will be nostrils several times a day and inhale 
assoc n is now though exist. This will tend to render the secretions less tenacious and at 
A Buck.er said that in a number of cases of post- the same time it will aid in restoring their normal character. 
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The following may be used under similar circumstances: B. 42 n 31 
Mercurie sulphatis flav ii. ii 12 Olei m. v 
Apply small portion : 2 
zii The foregoing should be applied to the nares two or three 
Lanolin! Svi 24 times a week by the physician, and the patient should be in- 
Lig. petrolati q. 8. e Ji structed to use either the adrenalin or menthol ointments 
to the mares eoverst several times a day during the 
t a 


In 
dies prescribed in the form of ointments are especially bene- 
ficial in checking excessive secretion and in relieving the ob- 
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recommended 
as a protective to the mucous membranes and for its sooth- 
ing qualities: 
B. Ung. hamamelidis 15] 
Or: 
12 


ene Ft. unguentum. Sig.: Apply locally two or three times 


In some cases belladonna may seem preferable to the fore- 
going, combined as follows: l 


M. Ft. unguentum. Sig.: Apply locally once or twice daily. 

In cases in which the hyperesthesia is of comparatively short 

duration and it is not desired to continue the treatment for 

any great length of time the following combination is recom- 

mended by the author as one which will cause the symptoms 

to subside rapidly and the reflex sneezing to stop: 
drochlor 


B. Cocaine hydrochlor.................. gr. v 
Olei euecalyp tus m. 
M. Ft. Sig.: 


To be applied locally by the 
physician as the individual case requires. Cocain, however, 
should be used cautiously.— Ep.] 

The habit of cocain must be avoided in the use of the foregoing 
combination as well as in the following combination, which may 
be used in cases of true autumnal catarrh or hay fever. 


B. Cocaine hydrochloratis.............. gr. x 
Menthol (erystals)................. gr. xx 1130 
Olei amygdalw pp 8 


Ung. zinci oxidi q. s. 4e. Ji 
M. Ft. unguentum. Sig.: Apply locally by means of a 
cotton applicator to the nasal mucous membranes, two or three 
times a day, depending on the severity of the attack. 

In cases in which the obstruction is the most prominent 
symptom of hay fever the following is recommended: 
B. — (erystal ) gr. iiss-viii 

M. Ft. unguentum. Sig.: 
as necessary, by the patient. 

As stated by the author, however, when there is a marked 
increase in the amount of fibrous tissue, the employment of 
ointments is of no value, as would be the case with any medic- 
inal application which produces no destruction of tissue. 

In some cases in which there is slight thickening or indura- 
tion of tissue the following combinations are recommended: 


value: 
B. H oxidi flavi.............. gr. v-x 
M. Ft. unguentum. Sig.: Se 
Or: 
M. Ft. unguentum. Sig.: A small amount to be inserted 


gr. xx xxx 1.30- 
Olei euecalyp tus m. v 

M. Ft. unguentum. Sig.: Apply to the nares on 


Ointments are the most essential means of treatment in 
any case in which erosions of the mucous membrane or per- 
forations of the septum are present, whether specific or other- 
wise. They not only prevent crust formation, but stimulate 


as follows: 
B. Ung. hydrarg. nitratis.................. 31 4 
R. Ung. hydrarg. nitratis.............. gr. xx 1/30 
pe oxidi rubri.............. 366 2 
the perforation. 
Medicolega 
Makes of Certiſicate More Important. 


of 

Section 23 of the medical practice act of that state by incor- 
porating the words here inclosed in quotation marks, making 
the second paragraph of the section read: Any person who 
shall practice medicine or surgery or obstetrics in 
their branches in this state without having obtained a license 
as in this act provided, “and had such license recorded in the 
office of the register of deeds of the county in which 
person resides and practices, as 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, ete. 


To Secure Pure Foods. 

Chapter 114 of the Laws of South Dakota of 1905 is enti- 
— “An act to provide for a state food and dairy depart- 
ment; to prevent the adulteration, misbranding and 
tion of foods, beverages, candies and condiments, and 


lating the manufacture and sale of dairy products.” 
its many provisions is that it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to manufacture, sell, offer or expose for sale any article 

added formaldehyd, borax, boracic 


of food to which has been 


M. Ft. unguentum. Sig.: Apply locally at bedtime. 
structions to the nasal respiration. When the tissues are In those cases further advanced and regarded as true atrophic 
edematous relief may often be obtained by the application of rhinitis, accompanied by excessive dryness, crust formation and 
the following ointment two or three times daily: offensive odor, the membranes must be thoroughly cleansed and 
B. Quinine sulphatis..............gr. — 1 ead the crusts removed. After this the following ointments are of 
M. Ft. unguentum. Sig.: Apply locally two or three times 
a day. Or: 
RB. 3-81 2-4 
M. be applied locally two or three 
times a 
The f when the irritability to the 
mucous 
In hyperesthetic rhinitis, not of the true hay fever type, : 
but accompanied by attacks of sneezing and irritability of the into the nostrils at bedtime. 
The following are of value applied by means of tampons: 
2 
mpons. 
The foregoing is especially valuable when the fetor is 
marked. 
B. Ung. belladonne the parts to healing. For this purpose mercury is recommended 
Lanolini. 4. al 
30 
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on 
in detail the splendid results obtained by the open-air treat- 
ment of private patients. He says that most patients with 


i 


joint. 
that a definite reaction probably could be obtained in all 
He says that it is 
not only to advise out-of-doors living, but to see that his in- 
structions are carried out as it was intended they should be. 
2. Action of Roentgen Ray on Mood. Morris has undertaken 
the study of the more immediate effect on the blood of moder- 
ately long, continuous exposures to the Roentgen ray. 
his results in the following conclusions: 
1. The Roentgen rays cause a marked diminution in the absolute 


number of leucocytes in the peripheral circulation. 
2. Preceding the leu may in the 
— of leucocytes from 8 to 12 hours after the exposure, the 
due largely to the greater number of uclear 
cells in the circulation (observed only in the rabbit); t same 
0 de found just the end 
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30 Posse; ‘Ther Valve the Recognition ta ntestinal 
turbances ing 
Digestive Tract. II. Stern. New York. 

11 evaivalar Clee of the Gall Bladder After’ Operation. H. E. 
Rockey, Portiand, Oregon. 


7. American Hospital Economy.—In analyzing the conditions 


may not be entirely unconscious of the great degree of palpi- 
tation; 3, there is generally a definite period covered by the at- 
tack; 4, the reversion to the normal condition is as sudden as 
the onset, the vestiges of the storm through which the patient 
has passed rapidly disappearing. Morrissey concludes by say- 
ing that the treatment of tachycardia is that of the condition 
from which it arises or with which it is associated, but it must 
be remembered: 1, That essential tachycardia is not accom- 
nied with indigestion; 2, that paroxysmal tachycardia and 
the forms of tachycardia, accompanied by signs, no matter how 
slight, of Basedow's disease, are very 
with cardiac 


1904 22 Jour. A. M. A. 
Iron and Herb Juice, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, Kudros, to one side, and the whole attention is given to com- 
Peruna, Rockandy Cough Cure. This office will continue to ren 
make analyses of other preparations similar to those already of perineum, ete. After the third stage of labor is completed 
examined, and will announce from time to time the conclu- the vessels in the cord, as a rule, have ceased pulsating. The 
sions reached. Until public notice is given as to other prepa- 
rations than those above named, manufacturers of same, drug: 
gists, and others handling these preparations will not be held 
liable for special tax for other articles than those set forth 
herein, provided that the compounds are sold in good faith as 
medicines. 

Current Medical Literature eee 
through these vessels. As soon as the vessels have been ex- 
AMERICAN. posed, the amniotic and the Wharton's 
stripped away in a d ion from the abdominal walls and a 
Slee casted 2220 ligature consisting of a piece of very fine (No. 0) sterile cat- 
American 3 gut is then thrown around the vessels, and the cord is severed 
1 Results, the Treatment of Surgical Tuberculosis. — — ap in 
. II. Halst timore. : solution, dried with a of st gauze, a us 
2 *Action of Mick "xperimental good antiseptic dusting powder. The baby should not be 
3 r 41 = ll te — of the put in the tub for about a week, but should be given a lap 
4 Value. of Chioretone and Sulphonal in the Treatment of In- bath; the stump must be washed frequently in a boric = 
somnia. J. stison, am solution, and a small amount of dusting powder used with 
"Wilbert. usual sterile pad and the abdominal bandage. 
6 9 Management of Umbilical Cord. J. T. Schell, 
iladelphia. Medical Record, New York. 
1. -air Treatment of Surgical Tuberculosis.—Halsted re- . December 8. 
fers — to the open-air treat ment of surgical tuberculosis & Cam, 
and Paroxysmal Tachycardia. J. J. Morrissey, New 
berculin as a means of deciding when to discontinue fixation 

which underly the extravagance and waste in hospital manage- 
ment in this country, Gerster emphasizes the necessity for 
more active participation in the executive control by the mem- 
bers of the hospital staff. The plans or organization of the 
great hospitals of Hamburg, Berlin, Vienna and Budapest are 
described in detail, the essential features being that the posi- 
tion of the lay superintendent of American hospitals is occu- 
pied by one or more salaried medical directors, the attending 
staff is very limited, so that the service is a permanent one 
with salaried visiting physicians and surgeons, and the house 
staff also is composed of paid assistants, whose positions are 
permanent. in this way all those concerned are able to give 
the necessary time to details of economical management, and 

iym os are especially susceptible to — of the also acquire the experience necessary to carry them out with 
first and most intensely. effect. The present plan of conducting hospitals here resembles 
AP HY und in the zal cities that in use in medieval Europe, and the author predicts that 
n the lymphoid tissue and bone marrow. sooner or later a system similar to that now employed in 
most marked changes in the leuco- Europe must be adopted. 

8. Tachycardia.— Morrissey classifies tachycardia under two 
main heads—essential and paroxysmal, and two subheads— 
true and false. Permanent disease of the heart muscle best 

0 illustrates true tachycardia. The false variety, he says, may 
be produced by causes far removed from the heart. There are 
certain definite peculiarities which distinguish true tachycardia 
from the evanescent “heart hurry” so frequently produced by 
the most trivial causes. 1, The attack is sudden in its onset, 
reaching its height almost immediately; 2, the patient may or 

6. Aseptic Management of Umbilical Cord.—Schell describes 

a method used by him for some time which entirely does away 
with the old infected and rotting stump. As soon as the child 

is born the umbilical cord is clamped with a hemostat about 
three inches from its abdominal attachment; another hemostat 

is then placed a short distance from the first one toward the 

_ placental end of the cord, and the cord is then cut between. 
The child is now wrapped in its sseptic receiving blanket and 
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for 24 hours and 


at most f 


living organisms by 3 hours’ immersion 
in the Claudius solution. 


rom 2% to 
Pieces of coarse 
twine were soaked for 24 hours in emulsions made up 
tilled water and potato cultures of anthrax, potato 
asses 
y 


bacilli, all showing abundant spores. Cover-gl 5 
i bot 
very thorough! 
. Both pieces of twine and cover-glasses grew t 
respective bacilli when put, untreated, into tubes ode y 


dried in 


and thoroughly d is rendered free from living or- 
ganisms by at most 24 hours’ exposure to the Clau- 
dius solution, and cover · glasses, smeared with potato 


and thoroughly dried, are rendered free from living organisms 
by at most 24 hours’ exposure to the Claudius solution. 
first tensile-strength experiments showed the following: I. 


crease the tensile strength, except in dilutions which require 
the addition of potassium iodid to put the iodin in solution. 
5. With a knot in the continuity of the gut, greater tension 
was almost invariably necessary to break the iodin gut than 
the wet, untreated gut. 6. The iodin gut is apparently some- 
what more elastic than the wet, untreated gut. The second 
series of tensile-strength experiments showed: 1. The tensile 
strength of No. 1 gut is lowered by exposure to the Claudius 
solution, more so in case it has previously been exposed to 
formalin. 


November. 

39 Conditions Ha as & Pain and in the 

40 End Results in rgery of the Kidney. A. Vander Veer, Al 

41 *Actinomycosis Limited to the Urinary Tract. D. MacD. 
Stanton, Albany. 


41. Actinomycosis Limited to Urinary Tract.—The case 
by Stanton was clinically one of cystitis 
nephritis. The actinomycotic character of the kidney 
was not recognized during life nor at the time of 

but was discovered on histologic examination of 
About two months before his death the patient began 
difficulty in passing urine. He could only 
amount at one time. For some time before admission 
been troubled with incontinence. The urine was low in specific 
gravity, 1010. The blood examination showed a hemoglobin 
value of only 45 per cent. There was no leucocytosis. While 
in the hospital the patient had an irregular temperature 
ranging from 99 to 103, and was slightly irrational 
greater part of the time. The treatment was purely sympto- 
matic. A histologic examination of portions of the kidneys 
disclosed colonies of actinomyces. The 


F 


nary 

isted in some other part of the body, but which had disap- 
peared at the time of the autopsy. A small scar-like area in 
the colon, suggesting a healed ulcer, various peritoneal ad- 
hesions and an old scar on the outer aspect of the right thigh, 
each suggested antecedent inflammatory condi ering 

any of these and the lesion in the urinary tract. 
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42 tiloculare. (To be continued.) W. R. 
Smith, South Australia. 

43 Word-Blindness Ine to a Lesion the Right Hemi 
re in a Right-handed Man. C. K. Millis and T. II. 
elsenburg, Philadelphia. 

oa to the Fresh-air Treatment of Consumption. 6. 


for a more suitable climate. To give such patients all the 
fresh air possible and still permit them to remain indoors, 
Carpenter devised an apparatus of simple construction, which 
consists of tubes large enough for the passage of air at normal 


: 
i 
7 


Texas State Journal of Medicine, Fort Worth. 
November. 


45 and Treatment of Gallstones. J. E. Thompson, 


48 . J. T. Searcy, Tuscaloosa, 


51 


46. Penetrating Wound of Fyeball. The feature of special 
interest in Hayden’s case was the fact that the eye which was 
so badly injured as to seem lost should recover it- 
self with comparatively little inflammatory reaction. The 
patient had been struck in the left eye by a flying projectile, 

from an exploding oil-carrier. 


toward the 
muscle made the wound gape. There was some blood in the 
anterior chamber and cloudiness of the anterior part of the 
vitreous. No foreign body could be found. The scleral wound 
was closed by one silk suture and the conjunctiva was brought 
together over it by two sutures. Twelve days after the injury 
it became necessary to make an incision with the keratome in 
the lower part of the cornea to allow the blood to flow out 
from the anterior chamber. The case went on to complete re- 
covery, the patient regaining useful vision. 


Canadian Journal of Medicine and Surgery, Toronto. 
November. 


of the Living Cell: Its Chemical Structure 


New C 
and Its Functions. V. C. Vaughan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Prevention of Insanity. C. Meyers, Toronto. 


The Ophthalmic Record, Chicago. 
October 


m. T. H. Shestid, Harrisbu 
V Conjunctivitis in the Negro. 
bv . erman 


8 


— tho dried, are rendered free from 
44. Adjunct to Fresh-Air Treatment for Consumption 
There are many reasons, says Carpenter, why persons suffer- 
ing from pulmonary tuberculosis can not leave their homes 
all immersed in the Claudius solution and 

intervals. These experiments demonstrated that heavy 

cotton grocer’s twine, soaked for 24 hours in an emul- 

piece, or mask, can have a transparent front, and is sup- 
ported by a net cap, which will hold it firm in all positions. 
Large valves contro] the passage of air. The tubes are com- 

cultures of anthrax, hay or pota — — —4 of coiled aluminum wire, covered with a light fabric 
which is impervious to air. These tubes are conducted to a 
panel which is fitted in an open window, with a suitable 
aperture to receive it, and a protecting hood on the outside. 

Tight winding of the gut markedly affects gut — Openings can also be made through the outside wall of a 

and reduces the tensile strength. 2. Solutions of iodin bedroom to the outer air, choosing a side where the sun 

potassium iodid do reduce somewhat the tensile strength of shines. The tubes may be detached from the opening, and 
the gut. 3. More dilute solutions do not obviate Be tpn the opening closed, and the apparatus can be carried to an- 
back, except — 1 y in- Other part of the house and attached to an opening through 
sufficient! rmicidal. 4. Alcoholic solutions preserve or in- the wall or pancled window. The mask is so arranged that 
it can be detached from the net cap, which is convenient in 
case of a desire to cough or to expectorate. The inhalation 
tube can be large and contain the exhalation tube, so that but 
. one tube is in sight, and yet all exhalations are carried to the 
outside of the house. With this contrivance it id possible for 
patients to have fresh air, no matter what the state of the 
weather. They can also enjoy a sun bath in a superheated 
room, if desired, and inhale fresh air at the same time. 
as ligature or suture material after exposure to the Claudius 
solution. 3. With a knot tied in continuity the relative loss — 
of strength is much less. 4. In replacing unused gut in the 46 *Penetrating Wound of the Eyeball. II. C. Hayden, Galveston. 
Claudius solution, aseptic gut only must be replaced, as the 47 1 Hysterectomy for Removal of Suppurating Uterine 
original strength. The gut must be kept in a glass-stoppered 
Albany (N. T.) Medical Annals. °Mental Health. G. H. Moody, San Antonio. 
— — 
Worth. 
cleansing the eye, there was seen to be a somewhat vertically 
placed wound in the conjunctiva and sclera to the nasal side 
of the cornea. The margins of the wound were ragged, and 
its shape was that of an obtuse angle, with its apex pointing 
mode of infection in t is case was doubtful, but Stanton sug- 1 ‘ 
gests that it is more than possible that the lesion in the uri- Bd 
52 
. Roy, Atlanta, Ga. 
Kuhnt of Koenigsberg. 
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E.G. Martin, 


g. M. Miller, 
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Ocular Manifestations of Chronic o's Schwarz, 


73. See abstract in Tue Journat, July 8, 1905, page 78. 
Tenne Journal, Austin, 


„ egg of Teslons of the Oral Cavity Other Organs and on 

the System a Cheanev, 

81 Abdominal Section for Fecal Impaction. J. Bonham, 

82 Hemontysis, Causes and Treatment. I. Sexton, New Or- 
leans, La. 


Indications for Operation in Mastoid Disease. 8. R. Cook, 


Mastoiditis with Spontaneous Perforation into the Digastric 
Fossa. F. N. Owen, Omaha, Neb. 
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Etiology and Pathology of Lobar Pneumonia. J. W. Aird, 
Symptomatology and Diagnosis of Pneumonia. F. H. Raley, 
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Present Status 
N. 0. Jones, Murray, Utah. 
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108 Difficulties in. the mosis of Yellow Fever, as Seen on the 
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dullness, although in a very small 
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. every patient ering from enteric 
ound that polyuria occurred not only in every case 
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A. M. Shellid and H. I. Jones. oy * 

Rier’s Osteoplastic J. N 
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14 Glass a Substitute for Lint 
22 7 nt in the Treatment of Granulating 


15 Position. Use and Abuse of Mental Therapeutics. J. w. 
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- Titles marked with an asterisk (*) are abstracted below. Clinica: 

t . A. 1 eng are om un general in 1 
hyl ine (Urot 
64 Urinary Antinepala with Hexamethylenam ( ropin) British Medical J 1 
November 18. 
22 
ticulations. &. Hamilton. 

Gordon. 

67 n to } R. M. Simon. 

a 7 *Spirochetes in Parangi (Yaws). A. Castellani. 

8 John Mirfeld (1393) and Medical Study in London During 

the Middle Ages. N. Moore. 

9 Case of Traumatic Asphyzxia. W. 8. Robertson. 

1. Operative Treatment of Fractures.— Lane discusses the 
treatment of simple fractures devised by him thirteen years 
ago, and cites illustrative cases. 

4. Influence of Posture on Heart.—Gordon is of the opinion 
that the change in the normal heart sounds produced by change 
of posture may be explained, in part, at least, by the different 
relations of the valves to the weight of blood in contact with 
them in the different positions. An examination of 36 consecu- 
tive unselected cases with normal hearts showed that posture 
also affects the deep cardinc Hr 
number of cases the over limit of dullness rises instead of falls. 

N. F. 
polyuria was 
edica! Review, Lincoln, Neb. no case has hemorrhage of any moment ever occurred after 
* oe polyuria had been established. Furthermore, relapses occurred 
a3 only rarely when polyuria had once begun. 

84 7. Parangi.— In 7 out of 11 cases of parangi Castellani found 
8 spirochetes, one variety being identical with the organism de- 

scribed by Schaudinn. Peculiar oval, chromatin-containing 
bodies were also observed in 4 cases, 3 a those ting 

Louisville M ournal. , 3 among presen 
ey J spirochetes. Castellani does not offer any suggestion as to the 

1 identity of these bodies. 

The Lancet, London. 
November 18. 
of So0-Cal 
Northwestern Lancet, Minneapolis. 

i 16 3 2 
nea ears Subsequent 
: — Freedom from Old Gouty Symptoms. J. Birt. 
: Surgical Complications in Pneumonia and Their Treatment. 18 Action of External Muacies 
| DM. of Eye and Diagnosis of Ocular 
/ 11. Operation and X-Rays in Breast Cancer—Sheild oper- 
ated on a woman aged 46 for an advanced hard carcinoma of 
! the breast. The axillary lymph glands were removed as well 
) as the lower portion of the pectoral muscle. Although the 
| wound could not be closed, healing progressed satisfactorily. 
: Four months later there was evidence of a recurrence in the 
; — — intercostal spaces. Fight or ten nodules were removed, and 
two months afterward six more nodules were removed. A 
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31. The Myotonia.—Lévi that the 
sarcoplasmic theory in regard to the origin of Thomsen’s dis- 
ease or myotonia congenita connects all the various forms of 
this disease while distinguishing them. This theory is based 
on the comparison between the myotonic syndrome and the 
functions of sarcoplasm, the interfibrillary substance of the 
striated muscles. He analyzes the literature on the subject 
and describes the various forms of acquired and congenital 
myotonia, citing typical examples of each. His arguments tend 
to prove that the muscular tonus, the function of the sarco- 
plasm, exhibits the myotonic syndrome when in exaggerated 
function. This myotonic syndrome may be the result of im- 
perfect development of the muscle or of toxic or nervous irri- 
tation of the sarcoplasm. 

Berliner klinischer Wochenschrift. 


die 


33. Natural Immunity.—The conclusions of Schiitz’s investi- 


the stomach contents. The protecting power of the child’s 


i 


Nephritis with 
lates the particulars 
the entire absence of chlorids from When 
in the accumulated to a point it 
inated into the stomach by an excessive gastric secretion, 
this hypersecretion always induced 
vomiting occurred invariably after the 


of nephritis distinguished 


F 
é 


111 


and emphasizes the importance of treating it to ward off these 
secondary affections. He relieves coryza in adults by reducing 
pain and swelling with a solution of suprarenal extract, cocain 
and water, applied on a cotton-wound wire. As infants are 
unable to blow their nose, this measure does not help them. 
He accomplishes the desired purpose with what he calls the 
air nose douche. A rubber tube about 25 em. long, with the 
nose end cut slanting, is inserted in one nostril and air is blown 
into the nostril under moderate pressure from a 
or the mouth. Infants and small children usually 
seream when the tube is being inserted, 
entrance into the air passages below, so that the 
pours out at once through 
is always given on the 
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und post-mortem bel herzfehlerkranken Schwangeren 
(Cesarean section disease). 1 

Kontrakions-Ring und innerer Muttermund (internal os). 


29 
2 6 H. J. Kreutzmann (San — ). 

with | rd to Macerated Children Geechlecht. 
= der — it Berticksich— 
42 *Elevating the Pelvis for Anesthesta.—Beckenhoch- 
R. Freund (Veit's 

clinic, Halle) 

sche 


45 ‘ des amniotischen Epi- 
thels ( pacity). . Polano. 

46 Zur Kasuistik und Technik der Hebotomie.—FEine neue Hohl- 
sondennadel sur der 

47 wechselnder Tonus der Gebirmutter intra-uterine Reise 
hia ( tonus of uterus). ’ 

48 (No. 42.) Publotomie. X. Id. H. 

49 (No. 43.) 
nach Tuben-R r H. Path. 

50 *Ein neues 


limakterischen Frauen. T. Landau (Berlin). 
Placenta 


ficial congestive hyperemia: by superheated air, by constrict- 
ing the limb above, and by the suction of an air pump. 
superheated air acts in the same way and is fully as effective 


metal, bent, flaring tube which he uses when applying super- 
heated air to the vagina. Also of the solid glass speculum with 
a cork plug in the flaring end, through which passes a tube 
from a vacuum pump. By inducing suction with the pump the 
parts can be seen to swell and become dark red in color. 
blood usually accumulates in the speculum. This 
is indicated in case of inflammatory processes in 
corpus uteri. The result obtained 


222 Jour. A. M. A. 
gentle manner a complete fibrinous cast of the nose and naso- 
pharyngeal space in a case of diphtheria in a child of 2. The 
air douche is also useful for diagnosing adenoid vegetations. 
He has never noticed anything suggesting danger for the 
middle ear from the air douche. Others have advocated aspira- : 
tion of the contents of the nose, but this is liable to increase 
the hyperemia without insuring as radical cleansing as his 
technic. The nasal air douche has never failed to relieve the 
obstructed condition of the nose in young children when the 
latter is due merely to an acute infection. 

Centralblatt f. Gynikologie, Leipsic. 
Last indexed pege i611. 
32 (XLII, No. 40, Oct. Value of Commercial 
fah diagnost r typhoide 
ungen des Menschen. F. F. Klemens 
33 *Die placentare Uebert mg der natürlichen Immunitit 
(transmission of immunity) A. Schiltz (Budapest). 
34 Determination of “ 1 Bacillus” in Chronic, Villus- 
ueber Beziehung der Syphilis 
achlorica vikarilerender hyperem IJ. N 
(of stomach). H. J. Bing 40.) — Wesen der 
gations are that the new-born child acquires its natural im- 
munity by way of placental transmission. The colostrum has 
no protective action, and when diphtheria antibodies can be 
found in the blood serum, they may be entirely absent from 
serum is never higher than t 11 4— 51 Missed Labou 
esence of diphtheria antibodies 
hey ast 42. Spinal Anesthesia with Elevated Pelvis. Freund had oc- 
limi 7 ‘ ‘ ing the elevation of the pelvis. The operation was done under 
diminished. spinal anesthesia induced with 0.06 gm. stovain and a little 
extract of the suprarenal gland and salt, the combination 
known as Billon’s mixture. The anesthesia was complete in 
four or five minutes and lasted for an hour and a quarter to 
two hours. One of the patients showed minimal symptoms of 
collapse, weaker pulse, cold sweat on the face and slight groan- 
ing, but these symptoms were slight and transient. The sec- 
ond patient had only the two last symptoms in an almost im- 
salt. The nephritis was not very se perceptible degree. There was no pain, and after the operation 
finally restored approximately to the patients were entirely free from vomiting, headache or 
gradually subsided, the chlorids appeared in the urine, and the fever, and did not present the appearance of having just passed 
attacks of vomiting ceased. The freezing point of the blood through a severe operation. One left her bed the fourteenth 
had remained normal throughout, and there was no tendency day and the hospital the seventeenth. The other was so de- 
to dropsy. The exact similarity between 2 cases suggests that bilitated that a longer period was necessary for her to regain 
the syndrome observed may be regarded as a special affection. strength. In 5 other cases of tuberculous peritonitis, echino- 
The patients were a laboring man and woman in the thirties, coceus of the mesentery, carcinoma of the ovary or myoma with 
both previously healthy. carcinoma of the ovary, spinal anesthesia by this technic, with 

36. Treatment of Coryza in Infants.—Vohsen calls attention the pelvis raised, gave invariably excellent results. 

to the fact that coryza paves the way for otitis, gastrointes- 43. Bier’s “Passive Congestion” in Gynecologic Practice.— 

tinal disturbances, pneumonia and cerebrospinal meningitis, Rudolph discusses the three ways in which Bier induces arti- 

ö as irrigation with hot water, and can be used for the same indi- 
: ent ions. He gives illustrations of the wood, asbestos and 
less stability of the tonus of the vessel nerves. The uterus as 

peated before the child is fed; the secretions escape with the a whole is liable to be influenced by this stimulation of the 

air and are thus blown out through the other nostril. The nerves. Most of the women complained of labor-like pains 

same procedure will be found a great help for older children after the suction had lasted some time. Amenorrhea is often 

when there is difficulty in blowing the nose. In one instance favorably influenced. Suction might also prove an excellent 

Vohsen was thus able to release and to evacuate in the most preliminary to dilatation of the internal os. It makes the tis- 


lipare is not capable of a high degree of relaxation. A predispo- 
sition to a high degree of relaxation is afforded by retroflexed 


the horns of the fundus. The uterus should be curetted only 
with a blunt spoon in such cases. If it measures longer than 
from 12 to 14 or 15 em., this suggests the suspicion of defec- 
tive involution of the entire fundus, especially of one horn after 
an early abortion. Schaeffer's experience has shown further 
that affections of the adnexa causing metrorrhagia also induce 
a predisposition to a lively alternating tonus, similar to that of 
pregnancy, and from this up to paralysis. The sound may show 
® difference of from 8.5 to 10.25 em. during a single examina- 
tion of the subinvoluted uterus. Perforation may occur with- 
out the slightest sensation of resistance, and even with a wide 
— but always and exclusively in the vicinity of the 
t 

48. Extramedian Symphyseotomy or Pubiotomy.—These 
two communications each describe 4 cases in which women were 
delivered by sawing the pubie bone on one side. The results, 
hoth immediate and remote, were most excellent. 

50. Operation for Total Prolapse of Climacterie Women 
The main features of the technic which Landau describes are 
the fixation of the. posterior part of Douglas’ cul-de-sac to the 
highest part of a sagittal incision in the vagina. The operation 
is a kind of incomplete extirpation of the uterus with this 
permanent fixation of Douglas’ pouch. A muscular support is 
retained from the rear wall of the cervix or corpus uteri or 
both, and the cul-de-sac is thus by resistant tis- 
sue, so that it can hold up the contents of the abdomen. The 
operation is a combination of an exaggeration of Wertheim’s 
technic with almost total resection of the uterus. 
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~~ Pylimie {lt i in treatment) atric, hel 
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Forster 
58 eber die Spirochrta pallida. c 
54. Trauma and Multiple 8 Gr 


something resembling a soft worm could be felt. After two 
weeks of this condition he the abdomen on the median 
line, but found no indications of inflammation or adhesion; all 
the organs were exceptionally pale, the ovarian and hypogas- 
trie veins were visible as soft cords. The was in- 
cised over the right ovarian vein and the vein was ligated with 
a fine silk thread. The incision in the peritoneum was then 
extended, the ureter and the hypogastric artery were drawn 
aside and a fine silk ligature was thrown around the 
hypogastric vein. The subserous tissue was a little tougher 
and less easily pushed aside than in normal conditions. The 
veins on the left side were then ligated in the same way, the 
incision in the peritoneum was closed with a running suture 
and the abdominal wound was closed by three tiers of su- 
tures. The next morning there was a single, comparatively 
feeble chill and ro more for two weeks, when there was a 
slight intimation of one, but the general health rapidly reeu- 
perated after the operation, and in less than six weeks the 
patient was regarded as cured. Except for a slight, transient 
swelling of the right leg no local reaction from the ligatures 
was The operation does not remove the focus, but 
merely prevents the deportation of infectious material from 
it to other parts of the body. The focus has to be absorbed, 
and until this is completed there is a possibility that some 
small collateral route may convey some of the material into 
the veins and thus at times induce slight temperature. The 
conditions are much less favorable when the pyemia is of the 
acute puerperal form. The process in the veins in this case is 
not so much thrombosis as ulceration of the vein wall, and 
the germs are much more virulent. In a typical case of the 
latter kind he performed the same operation, but it had no 
effect on the temperature and chills. Bumm, however, has 
been successful in one case of this kind. In the chronie form, 
in appropriate, carefully selected cases, ligation of the ovarian 
and hypogastric veins may cure the patient and prove an im- 
portant progress in the treatment of such cases. 

56. Prostatect r’s article issues from Israel's 


surgical service at Berlin. The suprapubic route is preferred 
there, as the operation is considered simpler, the middle lobes 
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sues softer, collects blood in them and renders them less sensi 
tive. The suction speculum is merely a glass speculum, syringe 
and tube, and the modus operandi is extremely simple. The 
blood-drawing action of the vacuum suction suggested to him 
that possibly the opposite—the compression with air—might 
have the contrary effect and check bleeding. He tried this 
measure in 2 cases, filling the vagina with filtered air under 
pressure. This pneumatic tamponing accomplished the de- 
sired result very promptly. He does not think that there is 
danger of air embolism except in case of a recently delivered 
uterus, but still great caution should be exercised with this air Of Strong: 4 d. war 
tamponing. By alternating suction and compression from the against a wire which broke. He was unconscious for a short 
vacuum pump, 0 might grove pessiéle to draw down and to time and two days later, when examined in the hospital, ex- 
push up the uterus in turn, thus massaging its supporting liga- 1 ib ited a typical case of multiple sclerosis. His friends had 
mente end Centng them up © velanes. never noticed any indications of anything abnormal before the 
44. Nature of Eclampsia.—Reeb has succeeded in isolating accident, but it seems impossible for the atrophy of the optie 
from the urine of eclamptic women a yellowish, insoluble mass nerve, the “intention tremor” (on attempting voluntary move- 
which induces paralysis when injected into frogs and guinea- ments), and the differences in the knee jerks to have devel- 
pigs. This substance was never found in the urine of normal oped in the course of two days. The multiple sclerosis must 
parturients. He also pulverized the brains of two women dead evidently have developed in two phases. In the first it re- 
of eclampsia and found that the powder induced progressive mained latent and did not interfere with the man’s working 
paralysis in rabbits. He suggests the possibility that in the capacity. With the trauma the affection entered its second, 
organism of the pregnant woman or in that of the fetus or in severer_ phase. The man did not mention the accident, and it 
the placenta, some tetanizing poison may be produced which was only learned accidentally later. The case illustrates the 
is eliminated without disturbance under normal conditions, but way in which trauma can exaggerate an existing multiple 
which accumulates and causes intoxication in case its elimina- „ erosis, but it also casts doubt on the assumption that 
tion is interfered with in any way. He suggests, as an — trauma alone is able to induce the affection. 
samandarin which is a normal metabolic product of the sala- and N astric Veins in Puerperal 
mander, but which has fret an exciting and then o paralysing 2 — . on the 4 cases of this procedure 
— that have been published since Trendelenburg first suggested it. 
47. Varying Tonus of Uterus in Response to Intrauterine  \jjchels reported one, and Bumm has recently published another 
Stimuli.—Schaeffer proclaims that the varying tonicity of the  cuecessful case. Haeckel applied it in the case of a woman of 
uterus is due to vasomotor as well as to purely motor influ- 49 who presented evidences of pyemia after the removal of a 
ences. It is a co-ordinate function. Every dilating stimulus esicular mole. The fever persisted and severe chills recurred 
emanating from the internal os has a regular, dilating influ. very day, but there were no signs of metastatic suppuration 
ence, even on the non-gravid uterus. The fundus balloons out and the genital findings were normal, only in the parametrium 
regularly on all sides and stretches upward. The grating dur- 
ing curettement is due to the formation of ledges by the 
and originally hypoplastic uteri, by those with edematous 
myometritis and in anemic multipare, in uteri after abortion 
with metrorrhagia and in cases of degeneration of the ovaries. 
The uterus in these cases may bag out or may be asymmetri- 
cally stretched. The difference may be from 2 or 3 cm. to 11 or 
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mospheric Pressute.— Kuhn describes and illustrates his 

in the air chamber under negative pressure, Kuhn has 

this principle to his intubation technic, but uses plus 

of minus pressure for the purpose. He relates his experi 

on himself and in 5 clinical cases. I AX 

oxygen anesthesia induced by introducing the 12 
oxygen directly into the lungs, as a great advance in surgery. 
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columns from year to year his announcements in 
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ments and apparatus and a number of clinical cases in 
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handelt. Zypkin. (Commenced fa No. 32) 
88. Protecting Action of Liver. In Rothberger’s experiments 
on dogs, the animals remained in health after the liver 

had been excluded from the circulation by tying off the por- 

tal vein. This occurred even when the animals were fed ex- 


effect of climbing stairs as a test of 40 patients with dilata- 
tion of the heart. Comparison of the findings showed that 
neither the blood pressure nor the pulse rate afforded such ac- 
curate information in regard to the functional capacity of the 
heart as the general aspect of fatigue. The appearance of 
exhaustion is more conclusive than any symptom. He was sur- 
prised to find so many of his patients still capable of consid- 
erable exertion without exhaustion, especially those who would 
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et Selig accepts the symptoms described as — 
incapacity. Similar symptoms are 
and arteriosclerosis 


parts were treated with Roentgen rays, while the interior of 


before, so that Roentgen treatment should be institued, he 
thinks, as a routine procedure in all cases of myeloid as well 
as lymphoid leukemia. He ascribes the improvement observed 
to the destruction by the rays of the leucocytogenetic tissue 
in the spleen. This destruction is followed by a reduction in 
8 


96. Keratin in Treatment of Interstitial Affections. Zy 
became impressed with the possibilities of keratin in thera- 
peuties during the course of some experiments on mice in re- 
gard to the synthesis of albumin bodies out of albuminoids. 
He used keratin and glutin principally in his experiments, 
and found that keratin seemed to prevent the proliferation of 
connective tissue which was observed in the course of his re- 
search in the animals not ingesting keratin. He describes 
the various premises which led him to the conclusion that the 
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a4 animal organism has the faculty of synthetically binding 
= keratin with glutin (the main constituent of connective tis- 
sue), and hence that keratin might prove effectual in the clinic 
in treatment of interstitial affections of various parenchyma- 
tous organs. He has applied this treatment in 4 cases, com- 
mencing with chronic affections of the central nervous sys- 
tem, as the slightest variation in the intensity of the patho- 
logic anatomic process becomes clinically manifest in such 
clusively on meat. Experiences like these shake the founda- tes much more perceptibly than in interstitial affections of 
tions of the theory that the liver is the main agent in pro- other organs. The results answered his expectations. Three 
tecting the organism against toxins from the intestine. If the tabetics and one patient with chronic myelitis took ten or 
poisons generated in the intestine do uct affect the general more keratin tablets a day for several months, and the im- 
provement was actually striking in some and marked in all. 
organism, he says, we have not the liver to thank for this as 
much as has been previously supposed. The walls of the in- He explains the benefit as due to the binding of the glutin in 
testine probably do not allow the poisons to pass through the connective tissue by the keratin, which permits the reab- 
them. sorption of the new-formed connective tissue. The idea that 
90. Radiometry.—Freund and Oppenheim assert that the keratin is not dissolved in time in the stomach is a mistaken 
chemical appliances which measure the penetrating power of 2 — — 7 — — by — oe —— 1— 
the Roentgen rays behave differently under varying tempera- zn the internal 2 * aa regain normal 
tures. All tests to determine the chemical efficiency of the 27 he * M 
Roentgen rays, therefore, should be wry functional capacity afterward. This is due to the regenera- 
temperature, to enable 2 be compared. A — tion of the parenchymatous cells which proceeds unhindered. 
ature of 18 C. (65 F.) they s e They If the infectious agent has induced proliferation of the inter- 
further assert that biologic effect of the rays does not always sata stroma in the organ, the — on * — 
parallel the findings of the radiochro ate hind it a stationary or progressive affection organ. 
The regeneration of the parenchymatous cells is prevented by 
91. Dilatation of the Heart.—Selig has compression from the proliferating interstitial tissue. It is 
especially in such cases that keratin may prove extremely 
useful, putting a stop to the proliferation of the connective 
tissue, improving certain symptoms and checking the further ; 
progress of the affection or curing it completely in time. : 
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served in 
exertion, but in this case the patients all appear exhausted 
after exertion. 
92. Radium Treatment. Kahler gives illustrations of a case 
in which great improvement was obtained by combining ex- 7 
posures to radium with the usual measures. The accessible 
the nose healed under the radium rays. N —— 
93. Influence of Roentgen Rays on Course of Leukemia. 
Franke reports the details of 4 cases of leukemia treated by 
Roentgen exposures of the spleen alone. The results were 33 
strikingly beneficial, but not enduring. It is impossible to dition. Cl 
speak of a cure, but the results surpass anything ever realized Davis & Co.. . — 
irur- 
Havana, Cuba 


